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Max A. Kapp 


I would not have this season pass away 
Until I see a star’s strange light 

And a green tree on a hill. 

I would not have this season pass away 
Until my candle burns in ecstasy 
Against the loneliness and dark -- 

Until I hear a sobbing and a song --- 
Until I find an altar, still and bare, 


Where I may leave my offering and my prayer. 
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TIDINGS FROM|{THE SOUTH 


ORE than forty years ago the writer 
of this report received an invitation 
from Dr. B. F. Bond, then of near Bowden, 
Ga., to visit his community and give a 
series of discourses on the principles of 
Universalism. Acting in the capacity of 
state missionary at that time, I responded 
to the invitation, and conducted a series 
of meetings at a primitive schoolhouse. 
The attendance was quite large, and con- 
siderable interest was shown by many. 

Some time aiter my departure from 
Georgia, other ministers of our faith con- 
ducted meetings in that section. Finally 
a small church was: organized by Rev. 
A. G. Strain. An old school building was 
purchased and conyerted into a church. 
But at this time trouble arose. The people 
of the community regarded it as an outrage 
for a church of the Universalist persuasion 
to exist there. So the building was 
damaged from time to time. More than 
once the pulpit was torn from its place and 
thrown on the floor. 

The time came when religious services 
were discontinued at this place, and not so 
long ago the building was demolished by 
some of our people and parts of it converted 
into a residence. Was this the last of the 
story? No, not by any means. 

Last year, unbidden, I returned to. this 
community. I informed those good people 
that I had come to resume religious work 
there, that a church was not a house, that 
we could meet in their homes and in their 
attractive groves. Meetings were held in 
the autumn, the attendance was good, and 
three ladies united with the church, all of 
them mothers. About one month ago I re- 
turned to that community, conducted ser- 
vices in two different homes and added 
another member to the church, a young 
lady connected with one of our best fam- 
ilies. So the cause lives and must live, for 
it is based on eternal truth. 

Again, more than forty years ago, Rev. 
J. M. Bowers, once editor of The Univer- 
salist Herald, was invited to visit what was 
known as the Flat Woods of Elbert County, 
Georgia, and conduct religious services 
there. He went, and he succeeded in 
creating quite an interest in our faith. 
He was followed by Rev. D. B. Clayton, an 
almost matchless champion of Universal- 
ism. Later still, the writer of this sketch, 
then serving as Georgia missionary, went 
to the Flat Woods to begin a regular move- 
ment. After the space of a year or more 
he organized a church, and in due time a 
simple place of meeting was erected. 
Other ministers followed, and for some 
years the church seemed to prosper. But 
for reasons needless to mention here a de- 
cline finally set in, and the church ceased 
to function. I made a surprise trip to the 
old church about three years ago. Trees 
were growing up around the building, 
which had been deprived of its doors, win- 
dows, and seats. I announced that I would 
speak in the auditorium of the school 
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building on Sunday, the following day- 
Then I drove about the community, an- 
nouncing this service. The people re- 
membered me and came to hear my mes- 
sage. And they wanted more. I have been 
repeating my trips there from time to time. 

But what have we achieved? Doors, 
windows, and seats have been added to 
the old building. A new roof will soon be 
put on, and of course the trees and bram- 
bles have been cleared away. The grounds 
present a nice appearance, and I am sure 
the movement has a future. There are no 


‘better people in that community than 


ours. They do their own thinking and 
usually do it well. Like the people to 
whom I refer in my first story, they have 
little money, and many are in debt. Free- 
will offerings are small, but I shall con- 
tinue to serve them as best I can and as 
long as I can; for they are worthy, and the 
future of Universalism depends on move- 
ments just like this. 
Thomas Chapman. 


* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION COMMIT- 
TEES AND COMMISSIONS 


The following is the membership of the 
General Convention Cammittees and Com- 
missions for 1939-1941: 


International ChurchExtension 
Board: Rev. Robert M. Rice, chairman; 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, secretary; Mrs. 
G.H. Ball, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dana E. 
Klotzle, Mrs. E. B. Wood, Miss Harriet 
G. Yates. 

Commission on Social Welfare: Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, chairman; Mrs. 
Arthur F. Ells, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. 

Commission on Literature and Ad- 
vertising: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
chairman; Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, 
Harold S. Latham. 

Commission on International Rela- 
tions: Rev. Stanley Manning, chair- 
man; Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Rev. 
Eleanor G. Collie. 

Commission on Spiritual Develop- 
ment: Dr. Horace Westwood, chair- 
man; Rev. Rol W. Benner, Dr. Clare C. 
Blauvelt. 

Committee on the Suffolk School: 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, chairman; Rev. 
G. H. Ulrich, Miss Harriet G. Yates. 

Committee on the Revision of the By- 
Laws of the Universalist General 
Convention: A. Ingham Bicknell, chair- 
man; Fred B. Perkins, Hon. C. Neal 
Barney. : 

* * 
CHARLTON (MASS.) CHURCH 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 
The old meetinghouse of the federated 
church in Charlton, Mass., was destroyed 

by fire at Christmas. The church was a 

federation of Congregationalists and Uni- 

versalists. The pastor, who has been there 
less than a year, is Rev. Robert W. Coe, 

Jr., son of Dr. Coe, pastor of the Leyden 

Congregational church in Brookline, Mass, 


—-- 
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Forty Years in a Parish 


ORTY years ago a young man who had just 
passed his twenty-sixth birthday went to 
Washington, D. C., to become minister of the 

Universalist church, which at that time had been in 
existence for thirty-one years. He was inexperienced 
in parish administration, but had had the advantage 
of fifteen months’ association with Dr. Charles H. 
Eaton at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City—a minister who had made a great success 
in his work and a church which was at a high level of 
efficiency and interest. This young man also had been 
a teacher for almost five years in three different types 
of school or college. In the Washington church he 
had his own personal trials and struggles from typhoid 
fever and a load of debt and from other liabilities, 
but these things only seemed to bring him closer to 
his people, and his work in Washington always was 
called a success. After nine years he married a cultured 
woman from the New York church, who believed with 
all her heart in churches and religion and whose back- 
ground of travel and experience broadened and en- 
riched the young minister’s life and work. So the 
forty years passed like a tale that is told. The church 
and the minister were in the thick of community ac- 
tivities through the Associated Charities, summer 
outings, Association for the Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis, the Board of Education, Board of Charities, Red 
Cross and other agencies. For eighteen years he was 
active pastor of the church, although three years of the 
time he was abroad in war work. Then he was stop- 
gap pastor or acting pastor for four or five years, and 
finally he was made pastor emeritus. Though engaged 
in other denominational activities for the last eighteen 
years, this minister has had a home in Washington 
and has kept up a close association with the work of 
the church. 

Now the church has been celebrating the forty 
years. He himself has been forced by events to look 
back over those years and to note, as fairly as possible, 
the successes and failures. Of neither will he attempt 
to write here. However, it may be helpful both to 
parishes and to younger ministers to note two or three 
convictions that the years have impressed upon his 
mind. 

The relationship of minister and people is basi- 
cally a relationship of friendship. The minister is a 
teacher, a preacher, a social leader, an organizer of 
work for others, but he is first of all the friend. 

The theological schools seem to believe and to 
teach that when ministers resign they had better move 
away, and that it is unfair to their successors to stay 
around. This rule may be wise for some parishes and 


for some ministers and for some situations, but it 
carries with it a severe reflection upon the Christian 
spirit of the successor, the people and the former 
minister. It places the pastoral relationship upon an 
official basis, which does something subtly dangerous to 
the loveliest thing about the relationship, the element 
of enduring friendship. If the counselor, the friend, 
the helper of people for many years, must cease his 
contacts with people because a pastoral relationship 
is dissolved, and for fear of jealousy, it seems as if the 
whole business were on a low and sordid plane. 

The fact is itis not onalow plane. Therule was 
intended for the misfits, or simply to remind even the 
best of men that they must put themselves continually 
in the place of their successors and act as gentlemen 
would in such a situation. 

This man with forty years’ contact with one 
parish, testifies that his success was due largely to the 
injunction that Doctor Eaton laid down for him: 
“Be a friend to your people. Know them in their 
homes. Share their hardships and their joys. They 
will overlook the countless mistakes that you are 
bound to make and the many poor sermons that you 
are bound to preach, if they love you.” 

The forty years likewise have taught this man, 
now no longer quite so young, that ministers of many 
different types and temperaments can succeed in a 
parish, and perhaps are needed by a parish. 

In his day in Washington he has seen working in 
the Washington church as assistant and colleague a de- 
vout and faithful priest in Couden, a rare combination 
of social passion and esthetic culture in Powers, 
another tireless parish priest in Rice, a great and 
scholarly preacher in Perkins, and a dynamic organizer 
and friend to man in Brooks, and he has learned from 
them two things: That each cannot be all but that all 
are needed by the church that is to live and grow. 
He has learned also that this idea that ministers are 
afraid of their predecessors is largely the theory of the 
young “theologue,” and that strong men actually at 
work not only adjust themselves to such situations but 
know how to use them to advance the Kingdom of 
God. 

The forty years have not been simply years in 
which he has made his contribution to life. They 
have been forty years that have been molding and 
making him. ‘ 

If churches realized that what they do to a min- 
ister is as big a part of their life together as what a 
minister does to them they would try harder to turn 
out graduates from the pulpit with deeper faith in 
the human race, instead of cynics and misanthropes. 
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The Washington church has revealed the patience, 
the courage, the kindness, the helpfulness, that spring 
up and yield harvest in the hearts of God’s children. 

This man of twenty-six who now is sixty-six real- 
izes also that forty years pass almost in the twinkling 
of an eye. The years have not been long. He is in a 
position to enforce the injunction, “Make hay while 
the sun shines.’”’ The working day is short. The 
night comes soon. 

He is likewise in a position to testify that religion 
gives unity, order, system, to a life broken, torn, inter- 
rupted, crowded, and to a world often described as a 
world of chaos. Not that in the forty years there have 
not been days of toil, anxiety, turmoil, excitement, 
exultation, remorse, bitterness, but religion, if one has 
it, keeps after one—attacks the disorders like a mighty 
chemical solvent, works while one sleeps and while 
one wakes, unifies, purifies. 

One can live in contentment with religion. 
cannot live in contentment without. 

In “My Psalm,” Whittier struck this note in his 
verse: 


One 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And he could write these words because he could 
write and believe: 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good. 


* * 


THE CRAIGIE HOUSE 


ENRY WADSWORTHLONGFELLOW DANA, 
who combines in his name a grandfather who 
wrote “Two Years Before the Mast’ and a 
grandfather who is known around the world as a poet, 
has begun the history of the famous house where he 
himself resides—the old Craigie Mansion in Cam- 
bridge.* When finished this work will be in four 
parts: 1759-1774 Vassall, 1775-1776 Washington, 
1791-1819 Craigie, 1837-1882 Longfellow. The work 
just issued is the first section of the Longfellow period, 
and is called ‘““The Coming of Longfellow.’ It is most 
interesting and as one reads it, quickly and easily, he 
is impressed with the fact that the writer is “a full 
man’”’ deeply versed in the lore of the period, that he is 
a literary craftsman of high order, and that he respects 
his subject and his readers sufficiently to take pains. 
The book is much more than a history of a house. 
It is an intimate and accurate account of Longfellow 
in the setting where he lived and did his work. Itisa 
story of the times and of the people who came in and 
out of the house that was old even a century ago, and 
it is a picture of the Widow Craigie, once a toast of 
Boston society, as she was at the end of life when Mr. 
Longfellow first met her. 
Mr. Dana has at his disposal for this work the 
priceless collection of books, journals, manuscripts, 


*The Craigie House (1887-1841). By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana. Proceedings of the Cambridge Historical 
Society. Price fifty cents. 


letters, etc., at Craigie House, he has the family and 
community traditions stored in a retentive brain, and 
he has the house itself with its cherished memories of 
Washington and Longfellow, its furnishings much as 
they were when the poet was alive, and a wide circle 
of relatives and friends with their own special memo- 
ries, always coming and going. 

But none of these advantages would count much 
if we did not have a man alive to them, in love with 
them, highly critical of the inaccurate and slovenly, 
in himself as in others, and with the highest standards 
of literary craftsmanship. 

We like this beginning of a fascinating and useful 
book, and we are grateful to the Cambridge Historical 
Society for starting Mr. Dana on this work. 

* a 


“FORWARD, NOT BACK” 


T is worth thinking again of the motto of Edward 
Everett Hale as we pass from 1939 into 1940: 
“Look out, not in, look up, not down, look for- 

ward, not back, and lend a hand.’ The “Lend-a- 
Hand Society”’ would serve to keep the motto alive 
even if it did not have permanence written in it. 

It is said that old people are over fond of looking 
back, and both young and old tend to fly to the past at 
times to escape a present of storm and stress. Looking 
back may be a virtue, but it is a virtue that easily 
turns into a “vice.” 


“Let the dead past bury its dead. 
Act, act in the living present.” 


Look forward to better things. Believe hard 
enough that they can come true and they will come 
true. ‘Forward, not back,’’ should be the motto for 
the New Year, ‘“‘and lend a hand.” 


* * 


FORWARD TOGETHER FOR GREATER 
SERVICE 


WO weeks ago we announced in our news columns 
that the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Universalists had of- 

ficially endorsed the Forward Together Plan for all 
Universalist churches. The committee also desig- 
nated a period of intensive educational activity and 
money-raising for the work. Hard on the heels of this 
announcement comes word from Superintendent 
Fred C. Leining that New York Universalists are co- 
operating one hundred percent. New York State 
Universalist churches will make a drive in behalf of 
the Forward Together Plan in March. We do not 
know the details of the New York program, but in 
both states it is fair to assume that there will be 
special meetings and special speakers and money will 
be raised for the work. 

The fact that these two strong state Universalist 
organizations have moved promptly to do something 
about the projected plan is encouraging and augurs 
well for the success of our endeavors to co-operate for 
larger service. 

As other states formulate plans for going forward 
together with the general organization and their sister 
states, and as the work moves into a more detailed 
phase, three things should be kept clearly in mind. 
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These are: First, the Forward Together Plan is no 
mere money-raising scheme. In other words the end 
object of the plan is not to raise money. Second, 
fifty thousand dollars of free money must be raised 
for the work. Third, the end and aim of the whole 
activity is more and better service of the needs of men, 
_women and children by Universalist people, Univer- 
salist church. organizations, and Universalist minis- 
ters. 

Individuals, churches, state and general organiza- 
tions, unite their forces and correlate their programs 
that there may be better preaching and more soul- 
stirring worship in Universalist ranks, that there may 
be better educational programs in Universalist 
churches, and that there may be more generous and 
more intelligent support of our educational, social 
epee and missionary projects by Universalist peo- 
ple. 

For these great ends we unite to go Forward To- 
gether, 

HT a Oo i 


* * 


THE RELIGION OF HEYWOOD BROUN 


EYWOOD BROUN died at fifty-one. The 
tempo of his life was such that he had little 
resistance left when pneumonia struck him. 

But, like most newspaper men, he loved his work and 
was happy in it, even though now and then he indulged 
in the usual cursing of his fate that newspaper men 
generally do. He was able and big-hearted, ready to 
risk job or popularity for what he believed to be right, 
and he rendered service of incalculable value to the 
underprivileged and the dispossessed. 

The most curious episode in his life was his enter- 
ing the Catholic Church a few months ago. What 
made it unusual was the reason that he gave. He said 
that he saw no more reason for a man to have his own 
religion than for him to have his own astronomy. 
That is, he did not believe in religion as the relationship 
of an individual to his Maker, but in religion as mass 
salvation through an organization. Neither Catholics 
nor Protestants have ever denied that religion may 
include that kind of immediate awareness by a man 
of the Divine Presence, but neither have done much 
to spread that conviction. The one has said generally 
that the church is the way and the other has said that 
theology based on a book is the way. 

In his great merciful heart and kindly nature lay 
the root of religion for Heywood Broun, but he did not 
seem to know that mercy and justice were an insep- 
arable part of religion. Instead religion was a thing 
to be handed to him by the experts, just as his as- 
tronomy came to him. The church had the facts in 
the one case just as the Naval Observatory had the 
facts in the other case. 

We have resisted the Catholic idea in the past, 
and shall try to resist it with more power in the future, 
but always with friendliness and with warm admira- 
tion for the high level of intelligence and consecration 
in the priesthood. 

In the case of Heywood Broun we see the need of 
some efficient religious instruction. He is not an 
isolated case. The ideas of people about religion are 
most vague. The thought of the opportunity and the 
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‘\ 
thought of our equipment alike sober us. There has 
been a distinct drift in one section of the liberal 
churches away from true religion and toward a natu- 
ralism that is content to take what science is willing 
to hand us. 

There is no future for the free churches in that 
bog. There is no future in the deductions of theolo- 
gians. The future is in a clearer recognition of the 
actual facts of religious experience, and in presenting 
them with such ability and confidence that men will 
not talk about religion as if it could be handled like 
astronomy, but realize that at root it consists in the 
individual man’s relationship with God. 

* * 


INTO THE HAND OF GOD 


HEN he broadcast a message to the British 
Empire on Christmas Day, King George the 
Sixth closed with this quotation: 

“T said toa man who stood at the gate of the year: 
‘Give me a light that I may tread safely into the un- 
known,’ and he replied ‘Go out into the darkness and 
put your hand into the hand of God. That shall be 
to you better than a light and safer than a known 
way.’ ” 

_ At once around the world people began asking, 
“Who wrote those words?” Nobody knew.  In- 
vestigators asked The London Times and the other 
newspapers. They called up the universities, H. G. 
Wells, George Bernard Shaw. They sought the help 
of the Poet Laureate. They began a search in the 
British Museum. For a time all was of no avail. 

Then it was discovered that the King’s secretary 
had clipped the words from a letter to The London 
Times. The letter writer testified that she got them 
from a Christmas card of last year produced by Miss 
Dorothy Glover, daughter of the famous clergyman 
Doctor Glover. Miss Glover was called up and said 
that she found the lines scribbled on the back of an old 
postcard among her father’s effects, and that he had 
obtained the quotation from Madame Katharine 
Gerrish, then a young singer, who used it in a speech 
at asmall meeting. This young singer, now no longer 
young, could throw no light on the matter. But the 
broadcasting and the newspaper publicity finally 
brought forward an elderly lady in a little village, 
Miss M. L. Haskins, with her book of poems privately 
printed, and lo, the now famous lines were in the 
preface of the book. 

By an accident the author is now famous, at least 
for atime. A king sent her words out as his message 
to a great empire, with all the rest of the world 
listening in. 

And the King added what every devout soul will 
make his own prayer, “May that Almighty hand guide 
and uphold us all.” 

* ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 
It shocks us when a respectable citizen divorces 
his wife at fifty because she goes lame or blind or be- 
comes an invalid, but what shall we say about the 
divorcing of wives on a grand scale as is done in Ger- 
many simply because they can no longer bear children 
and then calling the dastardly act patriotic? 
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The Church Universal—The Challenge of an Ideal. 


Charles G. Girelius 


N the Services of Religion, for use in the Churches 
of the Free Spirit, included in the new hymnal, 
Hymns of the Spirit, are several prayers for the 

Church Universal. On page 11 we read, “‘More es- 
pecially we pray for the good estate of the Church 
Universal,’ and on page 26 “Grant unto Thy Church 
Universal ....an increasing knowledge of the 
truth, a deeper understanding of human need, a more 
generous spirit of sacrificial love.”’ 

Just what can the Church Universal mean to our 
liberal religious fellowships, and what part can we 
have in that all-inclusive company of the saints which 
the name suggests? 

The ‘Church Universal’ is the time-honored 
name by which the Christian Church is designated in 
the largest possible sense. It is a name of pre-eminent 
significance, and if it is a name to which the Church in 
all its divisions is entitled it means that it possesses a 
universal character and holds a supreme place among 
all human institutions. It means further that religion 
is of the highest interest to humanity, and that when a 
church speaks in the name of a truly genuine religion 
it speaks with highest authority. Let us examine and 
appraise this claim of the Church to Universality: 

The first thing that confronts us is the fact that 
so far as unity of ecclesiastical organization is con- 
cerned there is no “Church Universal.’”’ God is wor- 
shiped “under many names and diverse forms.’ The 
churches of Christianity are divided into many de- 
nominations, some by creed, some by forms of baptism, 
some by national origin, and some by many. other 
considerations. One great body of church people calls 
itself the Catholic Church, and catholic means uni- 
versal, but that Church, while it is by far the largest, 
and although it claims unbroken succession from the 
Apostles of Jesus, is not the whole—is not by itself 
the Church Universal. But I am not going to quarrel 
with our Catholic friends for having appropriated the 
name, for they are entitled to it by ancient usage and 
by a real intention to make the name represent the 
fact. 

The great hymn, therefore, in which Samuel Long- 
fellow describes the Church does not on the face of it 
appear to be consistent with the truth: 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race. 


Where is the “One holy Church of God’? Never- 
theless there is such a church, and Longfellow was 
right. 

We must look for the Church Universal in its 
ideal, in a pattern set before us for our inspiration, 
and in a vision of the Church as it would be if its form 
and purpose could be fully realized. Of that great 
ideal Church, each individual religious group, each 
body of Christians, Catholic and Protestant, orthodox 
and liberal, is merely a part, but they are parts of a 
great whole, members of a great spiritual fellowship, 
sponsors of a great ethical and spiritual purpose. In 
that ideal fellowship we are fundamentally one, and 
we liberals would include not only ‘‘all who profess and 


call themselves Christians,’ but Jews also and those 
everywhere who in all nations and in non-Christian 
communions worship God and work righteousness. 
The Church Universal then becomes in all its parts, 
and in so far as fundamental principles and common 
interests are recognized, the one great human agency 
that stands for religion, that faces life as a whole, and 
that finds universality in worshiping one God and in 
serving one humanity. 

But let us leave the ideal for the moment and face 
the actual reality of churches as we know them, and 
especially in our own particular places of worship. 
We have to confess that the actual reality is at times 
not very impressive. We get so close to the inevitable 
inconsistencies of life and conduct that we are shocked. 
I do not for a. moment endorse the classic assertion 
that “religion is the opiate of the people,” but I can 
fully understand why that judgment has been so often 
pronounced, and it is more than half deserved. I have 
myself more than once been tempted to reject the 
churches as institutions that appeared hopelessly in- 
effective, but I have come to see them in a different 
light. I have had a vision of what the churches might 
become when we—yes, we church people, and no 
alibi by which we may shift responsibility to some- 
body else—resolve to support our churches, give them 
our faithful allegiance, and help make them power- 
houses of the spirit. We should give our thought not 
just to the inadequacies of the churches, for we are 
lost if we think only of them, but to the ideals, pur- 
poses and objectives for which churches profess to 
stand, the consciousness of the presence of God which 
a service of worship symbolizes, the moral obligations 
implied in worship, the worth of the human soul as 
recognized by the churches, the reality and origin of 
the world as interpreted by religion, the facing of the 
issues of the social order as only the churches are 
called upon to face them, the profound mysteries of 
life and death that constantly perplex humanity, the 
persistent question as to what is right and wrong and 
what laws must govern ethically conscious men and 
women, and now the still more urgent question as to 
what shall be our appraisal of the present world situa- 
tion and what decisions shall be made by Christ-led 
people as they are challenged by the demands of war. 

These are the issues that the churches must face, 
and in so doing they face life at its highest levels. 
You may say that the churches actually are not facing 
life on these levels, and that is perfectly true, but it is 
also true that they must take a stand on these issues 
or confess failure to meet a responsibility which belongs 
particularly to them. Public opinion by ages of con- 
sent requires that religion shall deal with truth as a 
whole, and with life in all the heights and depths of its 
potentialities, and within our own souls we know that 
God requires it. No temple or synagogue or church 
is permitted to forget the soul-searching words of the 
prophet Micah: 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and 

to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
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In these words is the summation of all duty, and in the 
effort to make this duty dominant in personal lives 
and in the social order the dream of the Church Uni- 
versal tends more and more to become a reality. 

The Church is a human institution, and as such 
it partakes of human limitations and futilities, and it 
cannot be expected to rise above its human capacities, 
but as it seeks to learn and endeavors to work with all 
the power with which it is endowed, capacities in- 
crease, vision enlarges and life opens up in vaster 
dimensions. Take now this same human and im- 
perfect Church, with the current world situation as its 
scene of action, and think of it as standing face to 
face with God, and there you have a tremendous 
drama of human life. There you have man conscious 
of sin and frustration seeking though the inspiration 
of religion a way out of his tragic maladjustments, 
struggling to master the forces that hold him back, and 
trying by the tormenting process of trial and error to 
understand what is right and good in his personal con- 
duct and in his relationship with society. In this 
drama, you see that man is far from perfect and not 
likely to become perfect for a long, long time, but you 
see him also with a vision of perfection before him, and 
from that vision none of us can quite turn away, while 
those of us who are most earnest are constantly in- 
spired to press forward. Even the Apostle Paul had to 
say, ““Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect: but I follow after . . . . I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

If you can see the Church in the light of this ideal, 
no matter how small may be the local group, no matter 
how meager the aspiration of the worshiper or im- 
perfect their conduct, no matter how inadequate the 
service and the sermon, you will never despise it, for 
you will realize that it is a company of imperfect 
people, a minister and congregation facing together 
the mystery of all being, seeking the reality of God 
and reaching toward perfection and eternity. It is 
not the achievement of perfection that constitutes the 
Church Universal, for on that condition there can be 
no such church, but it is the aspiration and the reach, 
the resolute facing of life’s problems, and the unselfish 
dedication of oneself to all good in so far as it lies 
within the capacity of human beings. 

It follows that the Church so conceived stands 
above and apart from all other institutions, for no 
other human institution faces life on so high a level, 
nor so earnestly addresses itself to Deity. To the 
Church is committed the duty of moral and spiritual 
leadership, and that through no medium except ser- 
vice, and through no power except courageously 
spoken conviction. Upon the clergy rests, as upon no 
other profession, the urgent force of Divine command. 

Since the Church is a body that is committed to 
principles of ethical and spiritual idealism, and be- 
cause it is an institution that accepts as its authority 
nothing less than the law of God in such measure as 
man can understand that law, it follows that in its own 
spiritual realm it stands apart from and above the 
State. Now the Church must not exercise political 
power, and it loses standing when it becomes an arm 
of the State. The function of the Church is something 
more; it is that of a monitor in a high moral sense. It 


is the duty of the Church to utter the cry of warning 
when the welfare of the people is jeopardized and 
when justice goes wrong, and upon ministers rests the 
obligation to speak daringly when the occasion rises. 
It is needful for the Church to hold up the moral law 
as the pattern for public legislation, and the age-old 
endeavor of religion to demand of nations the estab- 
lishment of world-peace serves as an illustration. 

This moral supremacy of the Church over the 
State is denied by the totalitarian powers, but our own 
government recognizes it, even though it be at times 
grudgingly. Our Constitution grants freedom of re- 
ligion as also it grants freedom of speech and press to 
all individuals and groups. In our navy, whenever a 
religious service is held on a war vessel, the church flag 
flies above the national flag during the service. That 
is only a symbol, but it does signify that during a 
religious service the State bows to something greater 
than itself, and that something greater is not the 
Church but the Infinite Reality of which the Church 
serves only as the humble instrument. 

Every minister, therefore, and every teacher of 
religion, should carry on his task with a sense of ut- 
most importance, not the importance of his own per- 
son but of his work and office. To be a minister of the 
Church is to be a man of God who has received a 
summons from God, and he is consequently under the 
obligation of loyalty to the highest conceivable stand- 
ards of service. Upon the laity rests a responsibility 
no less imperative, for if the minister holds a special 
office it is the laity who make that office possible and 
its work effective. It is the laity who discourage a 
minister’s soul and break his faith, or they strengthen 
his soul with that hearty co-operation that assures 
success to their joint enterprise. 

Such is the Church Universal in its reality and its 
idealism, in its weaknesses and its glory, in its con- 
sciousness of shortcomings and its desire for a richer 
life. When we think of its failures we are ashamed, 
but when we think of what it has accomplished we are 
thrilled. With all its limitations it is nevertheless the 
greatest institution in the world. We deplore the fact 
that it is divided into many sects and denominations 
so that there can be no unity of official action, and yet 
it may be that religious democracy is better conserved 
by the smaller units. The Church might become an 
ecclesiastical totalitarianism without the independ- 
ence of these smaller units, and we do not want that. 
But we do want among all denominations and local 
congregations the spirit of brotherly co-operation, the 
worship of one God by whatever form or creed each 
may choose, the serving of one humanity and the in- 
spiration of one great, luminous vision of the Church 
Universal, to which each unit and part shall give its 
finest contribution of love and labor. Of all religious 
groups, our liberal fellowships, our “Churches of, the 
Free Spirit,’”’ should be daringly foremost. 

Quoting once more from one of the prayers for 
the Church Universal referred to at the beginning: 
“Draw together in one accord the spirits of all Thy 
children, until each shall labor in his appointed way for 
Thy kingdom of righteousness and love, until the dis- 
cords of earthly strife and clamor shall be lost in, one 
great hymn of praise. So may Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. Amen.” 
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The Price of World Peace 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


S Christian men and women we must believe that 
above the evil of this world, above all human 
suffering and sorrow, there is One who reigneth 

forever as a King. We believe that His will is no 
mere arbitrary rule, that He reigns in righteousness, 
that He is set on a throne and judgeth the nations of 
the earth. He has planted within us certain intuitions 
and convictions by which we are able to discern the 
purpose of His rule. Among these are the principles of 
truth, justice, freedom and mercy. Without these 
principles life would become intolerable and impos- 
sible. All civilized people recognize these qualities 
to be the foundations of all properly-constituted au- 
thority and good government. Only when truth, 
justice, freedom and mercy are respected and held 
above reproach can individuals and nations live to- 
gether in a state of mutual confidence, peacefulness 
and prosperity. Today, farmer and artisan, shop- 
keeper and clerk, are once again dying that freedom 
and justice may not perish from the earth. 

No nation is above reproach, but let us never for- 
get that the struggle which we are witnessing today is 
not merely a fight between one nation and another, 
but between the relative powers of light and darkness, 
of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong, of justice 
and lawlessness, of righteousness and iniquity. That 
is the spiritual aspect of this tragic conflict and it is 
the only one that really matters. Behind the persons 
there are the principles which have been contending 
with one another for mastery throughout history. 

What can we do? What should we do? Weare 
far from perfect ourselves; we have made many mis- 
takes. George Bernard Shaw once wrote, “We must 
all share the evils of the world or move to another 
planet.”’ If you are discouraged and disheartened, let 
me remind you that the Christian religion began with 
a little group of men and women who tried to live their 
often monotonous lives in the spirit of love and fel- 
lowship. The cause of Christ advances by living much 
more rapidly than by talking, for the power which 
can overthrow the forces of evil does not grow by 
passing resolutions, holding conferences, attending 
dinner meetings or making speeches. It grows in the 
“little flocks,’’ as Jesus called them, of men and women 
who try to live out in fellowship the gospel of love. 

Surely, that was the lesson Edith Cavell and her 
little group of devoted nurses tried to show a world 
full of hate and fear in 1915, as they labored among 
the wounded soldiers, British, French, Belgian and 
German, in a nursing home in Brussels. Death and 
suffering know no barrier of race or nation, and when 
the end came Nurse Edith Cavell could say, ‘‘Stand- 
ing before Eternity as I do, I realize that patriotism 
is not enough, for I must have no bitterness or hatred 
against any man.” 

The love of God cuts across all national frontiers. 
“The assertion that there is only one God,” writes 
Professor John Macmurray, “is the assertion that 
there is only one community of mankind,” which in 
simpler terms means that you cannot believe in the 
Fatherhood of God without also believing in the 


Brotherhood of Man. The very basis of Christianity 
is the proclamation, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Before the fifteenth century, nations or national 
states in our modern sense of the word did not exist. 
For a very long time, from A. D. 800 to A. D. 1500, 
Western Christendom formed in theory, as to a large 
extent in practice, one state with the Pope at its head 
and Latin its official language. Tribalism and its 
modern offspring, nationalism, are not the result of 
natural causes, but are purely artificial developments, 
and since they arose artificially it must be possible to 
destroy them. “The family has been produced by 
Nature,” writes Julian Huxley, “the nation by Man 
himself.’ 

Tribalism is, and always has been, a serious ob- 
stacle to peace and prosperity. In whatever part of 
the world tribalism flourishes, there barbarism flour- 
ishes also. Oblivious to the fact that tribalism and 
civilization are incompatible, Mussolini, and above all 
Adolf Hitler, have made tribalism one of the central 
pillars of their political philosophy. ‘The time is 
coming,” says Dr. Rosenberg, the Nazi Party leader 
and adviser in all matters of education and culture, in 
his book, ‘‘Mythos of the Twentieth Century,” “‘when 
the struggle over dogmas, or between classes, is to give 
place to the struggle between race and race, blood and 
blood.”’ 

The world’s greatest scientists have exposed 
racialism as a dangerous myth, a cloak for selfish 
economic aims. It is at last dawning, slowly but 
surely, upon the minds of politicians, that no perma- 
nent peace can be established in this war-weary world 
unless nations are prepared to sacrifice their own 
national self-interests for the interests of mankind as a 
whole. In God’s name, we must substitute sovereign 
rights for the rights of humanity and break down the 
barriers which seek to divide men and nations into 
conflicting armies of national interests. 

In all ages, law, reason and religion alike have 
laid emphasis on the brotherhood of all mankind. It 
was an ancient philosopher-poet who said, “Iam a man, 
and nothing that is human do I deem alien from 
myself.’ A murderer yet earlier asked, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?”’ ‘‘Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us?” asks the old prophet 
Malachi of the Jew-baiting Nazi today. ‘He hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the earth,”’ wrote the Apostle Paul. ‘“The same 
sky covers us all, the same sun and stars revolve about 
us all in turn,” said the great Czech educator Come- 
nius. 

Patriotism is not enough. We must be prepared 
to think and look beyond our national frontiers, for 
the events of the past few months have proved that 
no nation can live unto itself. We are members one 
of another, and yet I believe a Christian must go even 
beyond that, for we belong also to the universe of 
which we are an integral part. As Christian men and 
women we must believe that there is a ‘‘Power, not 
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ourselves, that makes for Righteousness,” a Power 
to which we are responsible, a Power without which 
we can do nothing. We believe that to sustain man’s 
ethical instincts it,is necessary to connect love of 
righteousness, justice and freedom with eternity. 
Only on that foundation can we ever hope to build 
permanent peace. 

On the day that war was declared, President 
Roosevelt said: “It seems to me clear that the in- 
fluence of America should be consistent in the seeking 
for humanity a final peace which will eliminate, as far 
as it is possible to do so, the continued use of force 
between nations.” A week later, Mr. Eden said: 
“For some of us the challenge has come the second 
time in our own generation. There must be no second 
mistake. After the sufferings to be endured we must 
fashion a new world that is something better than a 
stale reflection of the old, bled white.” 

I wonder how many times during the past twenty- 
one years the politicians of the world have told us that 
no problem existed between this nation or that which, 
given the spirit of good will, could not be satisfactorily 
settled around the conference table. But it was just 
that good will which the nations lacked, and J honestly 
do not know anything that produces it save the spirit 
of him who came to bring peace and good will to all 
men. The only Power which I know that can “fashion 


- 
a new world that is something better than a stale re- 
flection of the old, bled white,” is the spirit of Jesus 
Christ working in the hearts of men and women. 
That is not just pious sentimentalism, it is the 
truth! 

We have talked about peace for twenty-one years, 
now it is time to work and prepare ourselves spiritually 
and mentally for that peace which alone can bring 
happiness and prosperity to the nations. We have 
declared during the past years that our religion stands 
for justice, love and truth; today is our opportunity 
to put these things into practice. 

Opposing all the forces of evil, there is in the world 
today, as never before, a great horror of war, a keen 
desire for justice and, above all, a world-wide desire 
for peace. It is our task as a Church to foster all 
these in our thinking, in our conversation, in the lives 
we live, in our limited field of service. 

“Patriotism is not enough.”” We must work to in- 
fluence the statesmen and public opinion of the world 
to translate into actuality the concept of a Federation 
of Nations, in which all national patriotism is tran- 
scended by the higher ideal of universal brotherhood 
and the acceptance of the obligations of a common 
world citizenship. Fhe price of world peace is the sur- 
render by every nation of the right to absolute national 
sovereignty in the interests of humanity as a whole. 


Church Vitality 


Clifford Schrammeck 


OR about fifteen years I was a member of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church; for thirty 
years I have observed the activities of that 

church. For about fifteen years I have observed, 
through The Christian Leader, the work of the Uni- 
versalist Church. I have been greatly impressed and 
perplexed by the apparent contrast in the vitality of 
the two churches. The recent effort to revive the 
Universalist Church has aroused my interest in the 
source of church vitality. This attempt to give ex- 
pression to my conclusions is made, not to reflect upon 
the Universalist Church, but with the hope that my 
thoughts may suggest ideas which will be of value in 
reviving that church. 

That the Universalist Church is lacking in vi- 
tality—even in danger of ceasing to exist—has been 
frequently admitted in The Christian Leader during the 
past year. That the Adventist Church is very much 
alive is evident from these figures taken from their 
1938 year book. Membership, 1863, 3,500; 1910, 
90,000; 1936, 438,000. Annual contributions per 
capita, 1936, $26. In 1926 their contributions per 
member reached $63. With a knowledge of these 
figures I was naturally struck by a statement in The 
Christian Leader a short time ago that the annual con- 
tributions per member of the Universalist Church 
amount to $1.00. And I dare say that the annual 
income per member of the Universalist people is con- 
siderably higher than that of the Adventist people. 
Their income is undoubtedly affected by their ob- 
_ servance of the seventh day as the Sabbath. 

Some comparisons have been made in The Chris- 
tian Leader between the organization of the Univer- 


salist Church and other churches, as if to find the 
source of vitality in methods of controlling church 
organization. But rather a high state of vitality is 
found in a great many churches which differ widely 
in organization and methods of control. There is, 
however, one factor common to all churches having 
that which is usually considered church vitality. 

All these churches would, of course, say that their 
source of life is God; this is here neither affirmed nor 
denied. God works through human instruments and 
methods; it is with these that this article is concerned. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is my conclusion 
that the source of vitality of those “live’’ churches is in 
their appeal to logic. The members of each church 
have real faith in their church based upon the logical 
appeal, or ‘‘appeal to reason,’’ which is made in the 
propagation of their faith. 

During the years that I have been without church 
membership I have been labored with by members of 
many different denominations because of my willing- 
ness to listen. Everyone has a very logical appeal to 
make, and I feel sure that the sincere faith of every 
one of those earnest workers for my soul was based 
upon the logic of their appeals. 

Take the Pentecostals. Does not the Bible 
plainly teach that the original Christian Church spoke 
with tongues? Are not logic and consistency on their 
side rather than on the side of the churches that 
ridicule them? So they endure the reproach in scorn 
of the inconsistent ridicule—and what assurance I see 
in their countenances as they stand by their logic! 

Take the Russellites. They can confute with logic 
any church that denies a future probation for sinners. 
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The Christians. There is no other name whereby 
we must be saved; why should any church bear any 
name but Christian? 

The Catholics. They certainly have the best of 
the arguments with Protestants when it comes to 
divine authority for any church organization. 

The Mormons. They have contrived to meet 
the Catholic argument by conceding that the Catholic 
is the original church—but fallen away. So the Mor- 
mon Church was founded by divine authority to take 
the place of the apostate original church. 

The Adventists. They got their start through 
debate on the Sabbath question, and they were strong 
believers in debate until recent years, in which they 
have been challenged on some subjects which they 
cannot meet, including universal salvation. 

In every case logic is the source of church vitality, 
for logic is the basis of faith. But how can conflicting 
creeds coexist, all based upon logic? 

Each church has one or more strong points with 
apparently a very logical basis in contrast with very 
inconsistent contrary positions held by other churches. 
Each church, over and over, stresses the logic of its 
foundation in contrast with the os. of logic of other 
churches, and most of those “‘liVe’’ churches do not 
hesitate to call attention to the inconsistencies of 
other churches. That is what gives their members 
faith to sacrifice for their cause. This is the universal 
rule of church growth, though it is necessary in some 
cases to go back to the origin of the church to see it. 
Some churches now exist by the momentum attained 
in early existence. 

Ana these conflicting creeds coexist by the mere 
expediency of denying the value of logic, or argument, 
in determining which church is right. Sometimes I 
think there is a kind of ‘“gentlemen’s agreément’’ 
among the leaders, but—no, with the exception of a 
general percentage of hypocrisy existing in all churches, 
the leaders are fooling themselves with the laity. 
The capacity of even educated minds is very limited. 
He who is blessed, or cursed, with church leadership 
is too busy to think out such questions; only the un- 
employed have time to think, these days. 

So if anybody presumes to contest a doctrine of a 
church and substantiates his position with logic, im- 
mediately the leaders call attention to the worship of 
the Goddess Reason by the atheists of France, and 
warn of the danger that lies in the path of him who 
relies upon reason. ‘We have laid aside our reason 
and are walking by faith,’ said one intelligent lady, 
a doctor’s wife, yet she continued to defend her posi- 
tion by resort to logic. A preacher can argue for an 
hour against the value of argument, apparently with- 
out thinking that he is using the very means which he 
is trying to discredit. 

Now—what place has logic had in the Univer- 
salist Church? That is how you got your start. You 
ove your existence to the logic used by your early 
pieachers, and laymen—they were all preachers, be- 
cause they had faith. They had faith because they 
had logic. 

Here is one striking example: 

“A challenge was therefore sent to Mr. Murray 
to meet these gentlemen in a dispute on Universalism 
at the residence of Mr. Kinney. Mr. Murray granted 


them an immediate opportunity; and at sunset, one 
evening in the summer of 1793, they sat down, Bibles 
in hand, to the contest. . . . Sunrise the next morn- 
ing found them still sitting there, the challengers 
acknowledging their defeat, and rejoicing in the belief 
of the doctrine of universal salvation.”” (Universalism 
in America, Vol. I, p. 421.) 
And that is how the church founded by Christ 
propagated its faith! 
“Some members of the synagogue... 
aroused to encounter Stephen in debate.” 
6 : 9, Weymouth.) 


. were 
(Acts 


“Apollos . . . . powerfully and in public over- 
came the Jews in argument.” (Acts 18 : 28, Wey- 
mouth.) 

“Paul... . went to the synagogue and had a 
discussion with the Jews.” (Acts 18:19, Wey- 
mouth. ) 


“He held discussions daily in the lecture-hall of 
Tyrannus. This went on for two years.” (Acts 
19 : 9, Weymouth.) 

Jesus also reasoned with the Jewish leaders 
(Mark 12 : 28). 

But when and why did the Universalist Church 
lay aside logic as a means of propagating its faith? 
Of course you have not entirely laid logic aside, noth- 
ing can be done without it, but it has been discredited 
by your church and largely abandoned, in propagating 
your religion. 

“The Restorationist Controversy” almost split 
your church (Universalism in America, Vol. II, pp. 
260-342). To save the church the discussion was 
abandoned without agreement. Naturally discussion 
has been in disrepute among you since that time. But 
since that time the vitality of your church has been 
steadily decreasing. 

If scientists fail once in obtaining desirable results 
by a certain method they do not forever abandon that 
method, especially if there is evidence that one essen- 
tial element in the method was neglected. 

Concerning Stephen’s debate with members of the 
synagogue the record says, as Weymouth gives it: 
“They were quite unable, however, to resist the wisdom 
and the Spirit with which he spake.” (Acts 6 : 9.) 

Had Stephen used wisdom, or logic, alone without 
the spirit of brotherhood common to the early church, 
then debate in his hands would have been ineffective. 
A reading of the chapter covering the Restorationist 
Controversy gives evidence that the spirit of brother- 
hood was neglected. That spirit must accompany the 
use of logic. 

If a man should purchase a pair of shoes and re- 
turn home to find, when he prepared to dress for an 
important occasion, that both shoes were for the right 
foot, it would be very unwise for that man to discard 
both those shoes and go and get two shoes for the left 
foot. Too much logic without the spirit of Christianity 
proved as valueless as two shoes for the right foot 
would be; but to throw away those shoes for the right 
foot and get two for the left is just as valueless, even 
though they be twenty-dollar shoes. 

Your church has the spirit of brotherhood and the 
spirit of Fatherhood, and the spirit of freedom. “Where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” But it is my 
conviction that your church must also return to logic 
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to restore vitality. I believe also that you can return 
to logic without having to discredit logic when some- 
body contests your position. You can do that at least 
with very little revision of your written creed. (I fear 
that you have an “‘unwritten creed” that might have 
to give way considerably before logic.) 

Our English word logos, transplanted from the 


- 

Greek, is given by the New Testament as the foundation 
of Christianity. It may have been more than chance 
that Christ was born and taught in the atmosphere of 
Greek logic. 

“Tn the beginning was Logos.”’ (John 1 : 1.) 

“When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.’ (John 16 : 13.) 


Being Second Milers 


Albert W. Altenbern 


If any one compels you to go one mile, go two 

miles with him. Matt. 5:41. 

HE majority of us, no doubt, at one time or an- 

other have thought some of the teachings of 

Jesus very difficult to understand. We have 
ceased to think of some of the most puzzling of them 
at all, because we have concluded that putting into 
practice what they call for, in the kind of world in 
which we live, is out of the question. Probably the 
idea that Christianity is a good but impossible re- 
ligion had its origin in something of that kind. 

We can understand Jesus’ criticism of the ancient 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” way of liv- 
ing because, by the time we are adults (if we haven’t 
remained children, mentally) we begin to see that 
such a practice—although it may make us feel, for 
the time being, that we have vindicated ourselves and 
accomplished something by ‘getting even’’—leads 
from bad to worse and ends, finally, in disaster, not 
only for the particular individuals directly involved 
but for many others as well. The old long drawn 
out feuds between tribes, or families, or even com- 
munities, was rooted in that principle. Everywhere 
today in our nation those who are concerned about 
keeping us out of war are pointing out that the re- 
peated outbreak of war between the various European 
nations is due, fundamentally, to one nation, or 
group of nations, trying to ‘‘get even” in some way 
with another nation for what it has done in the 
past. 

We understand, after a fashion, Jesus’ “love your 
enemies” because we are beginning to find out that 
unless we do something besides hate them—which 
leads us almost inevitably to wanting to destroy 
them—we do not get very far with the solution of 
whatever problems our contacts with them may pro- 
duce. 

But when Jesus says, “If any one strikes you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and “If 
any man wants to take away your coat let him have 
your cloak also,” it seems to us that he is standing for 
a kind of life possible only for those already fully 
qualified citizens of the Kingdom of God and, conse- 
quently, not in need of instruction as to their way of 
life. 

Fortunately he brought what he had to say on 
this particular point to a close on a little different, 
and less difficult, note by saying, “If any one compels 
you to go one mile, go two miles with him.” 

Whatever Jesus may have meant when he said a 
man should go two miles every time he was required to 
go one, he might have meant, as I see it, that too many 
human beings (particularly those who complain a 


great deal about what has happened to them) cheat 
themselves out of what they earnestly desire and 
honestly seek because they stop just before they have 
gone far enough. He seems to have known, some- 
how, that men are given to figuring pretty much every- 
thing on the basis of the minimum, instead of the 
maximum, requirements. As a rule they take care 
not to go a step beyond the one mile asked for, or 
forced upon them, unless for some reason their system 
of measurement is defective. And being over careful 


_ to see that they never do more than just enough to 


“get by” they demonstrate by results the truth of the 
proverb that you never get out of life more than you 
put into it. 

We should frankly admit that there are few of us 
who do not often feel, either that we have too much 
to do, or that too much is required of us. Almost all 
of us object to being obliged continually to go beyond 
what we are satisfied are “reasonable limits.’’ Quite 
often we do not do what is called “our duty’’ not be- 
cause we do not know what it is but because we are 
sure that it is too much. Weare willing—if there is 
no way of escape—to go one mile, although we may 
secretly feel that more than half that distance is a 
distinct “rubbingitin.’’ But to go twomiles, when one 
is all that is asked for, is definitely ‘out’ for most of 
us. 

Without adopting an I-told-you-so attitude it is 
easy sometimes to see that people fail in what they 
undertake (excluding foolhardy ventures doomed, 
from the beginning, to fail) because they stop short of 
taking the extra steps that bring a measure of success. 

Most of those who have done outstanding things 
are men and women who do not measure what is re- 
quired of them by the minimum one-mile standard. 
They have done a little more than was expected. They 
have given more than value received. Although they 
may have found it difficult, as most people do, they 
have not thought of the times they were obliged to be 
second milers as insults and demands to achieve the 
impossible. 

Probably the most frequently heard criticism of 
many employees—although they may have much 
talent and ability in their favor—is that they are so 
often concerned with getting by with as little as pos- 
sible. If it 7s true that we do not get out of life, or- 
dinarily, more than we put into it, we cannot very well 
expect to get second-mile results from a grudging 
traveling of the one-mile minimum. Perhaps the 
greatest single weakness of men and women as a 
whole hinges on this very thing. We do not admit it 
—not even to ourselves as a rule—but we want the 
kind of world in which there is, for us, the most of 
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everything we consider valuable. But we do not want 
to be required to do more than a minimum amount of 
work, ourselves, to get it! What can we expect if we re- 
gard the second mile in anything as entirely too much? 
We always have a poor foundation for a legitimate 
‘complaint if we have not done our share—and more. 

In spirit, too many of us seem like the colored 
tramp who said, ‘““Money may be all right but you 
sho’ can waste a powerful lot of time making it.” 
Many things, to us, are valuable, but we are not very 
keen about ‘“‘wasting” time and effort to secure them. 
We forget that the great in every realm, those who 
have made the greatest contributions to our knowledge 
and advancement, are those who never measure any- 
thing on the basis of whether they are, themselves, 
doing too much. The truly great have always been 
those whose one concern has been whether they were 
making their contribution as great as possible instead 
of as small as they could hope to get by with. 

Probably it was his knowledge of this widespread 
human weakness that made Jesus urge upon others 
the desirability of being second milers, instead of 
being those who, growing weary in well doing, do not 
even go the first mile—if they can find a way to dodge 
the issue. 

There is no denying the fact, of course, that many 
people are overworked. What we fail to see, however, 
is that some are overworked chiefly because others 
do not hold up their end, thus throwing too large a 
share of the burden on someone else. But people are 
far more likely to wear themselves out trying to avoid 
going one mile than by being second milers. It is 
often pointed out that if all the thought and effort 
spent in trying to avoid doing more than a minimum 
amount went into real work, many of the things we 
long for would have been ours lo these many years. 
In our efforts to keep ourselves out of the second miler ‘ 
class—because it seems to require too much of us— 
we push farther and farther into the future what 
might have been, and should have been, ours. What 
we are guilty of is sitting down to weep by some wailing 
wall, waiting for the Kingdom of God to be dumped 
in our laps. 

All through history it seems that God has very 
persistently done the least for those who have done 
the least for themselves. And by the same token, He 
has done the most for those who have done the most 
for themselves; for those who have tackled the second 
mile with the same courage they exhibited in traveling 
the first one. 

The rich young man turned away sadly because, 
although Jesus acknowledged that his life had been 
good, he told him to sell what he had and give to the 
poor. Whatever Jesus meant by this he seems to have 
uncovered the fact that the young man, for all his 
praiseworthy life, had come to the point where the 
second mile seemed too much. He was willing to go 
on, secure in the knowledge that he had lived in accord 
with the requirements of a good life, but he was un- 
willing to do more. He regarded the second mile as 
something thrown into the scheme of life just to make 
it more difficult and not to serve a useful purpose at all. 

We are always talking about the need of a new 
world. But most of us feel that the work of building 
that world belongs to others. And, if we travel the 


required mile, with a record that is not entirely dis- 
graceful, we think we have done our share. We want 
this “brave new world” without becoming second 
milers ourselves. 

We are left speechless by the astronomical figures 
in which the cost of crime in our country alone is com- 
puted. We know that something ought to be done 
about it. But when we are told by those who have 
studied the situation what might be done we say we 
cannot afford it. 

The slack which results, all along the way of life, 
from our refusal or our failure to be second milers, 
has to be taken up in some way. We may feel that 
we have got away with something if we have gone only 
one mile. But we have only fooled ourselves. In one 
way or another we help to pay, in whatever way the 
bill must be paid, for not being second milers when the 
occasion arises. More than that, we pay our share for 
the refusal of others to go any real distance above the 
one mile minimum. 

Let us understand clearly that going the first 
mile is not a thing to be looked down upon. To travel 
that mile means to have done something valuable and 
worth while. From the point of view of duty it is, 
though, only something that can be rightfully expected 
of us, something the neglect of which cannot easily 
be explained away. But to organize the whole of life 
around a serious effort to avoid going beyond one mile 
is the great mistake to which, it seems to me, Jesus was 
calling attention. 

In Luke 17 : 10, illustrating much the same thing, 
apparently, Jesus concluded a parable with the sen- 
tence: “So you also, when you do all you have been 
ordered to do, must say ‘we are unprofitable servants. 
We have done only what we ought to have done.’ ”’ 
Many of us, perhaps, would like to argue about this. 
We would claim that those who do their duty—be- 
cause there are so many who do not do even that well— 
ought to be praised instead of being called “‘unprofit- 
able.” We wonder if Jesus wasn’t going pretty far 
when he said, or implied, that those who do their duty 
are entitled to no medals because they did only what 
was required. 

But Jesus was not belittling duty. He was trying 
to show, instead, that never to go beyond minimum 
requirements leaves a good deal to be desired— 
leaves us much shorter of the goal than we dream. 

The servant who was called ‘‘unprofitable’’ was 
not so designated because he had done nothing at all. 
Actually he had done what he was told to do and, 
probably, had done it well; at least there is no criticism 
of the quality of his work. He was “unprofitable” be- 
cause, while he did not dare to do less than a minimum, 
he had totally neglected the second mile requirements. 

When we are all more concerned about doing 
well what we do, and are less afraid that we will do too 
much, we may be surprised to find ourselves well along 
on the second mile. More of us must be second milers 
if we are to help make the world more orderly and less 
chaotic. 

The new world will never be built, nor enjoyed, 
by those who exercise all kinds of care to see that they 
never go beyond the first mile. Second milers are 
saviors, not fools; and more of us must follow in their 
train. 


Where Will 


Johannes 


Cruise 


in 1940? 


We do not know where Johannes will cruise this year, but 
wherever he goes he will see the interesting, the appeal- 
ing, the inspiring, in nature and in human nature, 
and he will tell you about his journeys in 


the columns of 


The Christian Leader 


What Will Happen in the 
World in 1940? 


None of us knows. This we do know: We will give you 
intelligent articles on contemporary events and fair- 
minded and uncensored editorial comment in 


the columns of 


The Christian Leader 


Of 
Course 
You 
Know 
These 
Men 


_ They Are Your Chosen Leaders — 


You want to know them better. You want to work with them 


to make the Universalist Church a more effective in- 


strument for the spread of liberal Christianity. 


Then follow 
The Christian Leader 
week by week 


That you may work intelligently with your leaders in 1940. 


Watch for the good news of the four year plan in 
The Christian Leader 


Keep informed about the progress of the preparation for the 
1941 John Murray Bicentennial celebration by reading 


The Christian Leader ae 


Wie 


of Course You 
Are Interested 


in These Projects 


You and your friends will 
read about them in The Christian 
Leader in 1940. 


_ Help us to spread the story of these 
good works by getting more subscribers 


to The Christian Leader in 1940. 


: Follow the Leader 


The Christian Leader gives you every week ac- 
curate and interesting stories of Universalist action 
in the fields of religious and social service. 


. 
a 


Clara Barton Camp, where our 
Women’s Association provides a 


Summer Camp for Diabetic Children. 


The House That Faith Built at 
Outlaw’s Bridge. One of the Units 
of our North Carolina work where 
Gustav and Rebecca Ulrich manifest 


their faith in intelligent good works. 


A Summer Institute scene. At 


these institutes leaders of liberalism 


are trained. 


Well! Well! 
What's This ? 


lt Is Just This 


A Manager who fb NOT down-hearted 


Dr. Lalone says: 
“*Man’s work is from sun to sun’ 
But the Manager’s work is never done.” 


And that’s why it is interesting 


ee 


Here are some of the things you fifty thousand Universalist friends are going 
| to help us do in 1940. 
Get every church trustee on the subscription list of The Christian Leader. 


Get every church school teacher and every church school 
superintendent to subscribe. - : 


Get every church officer to subscribe. 


Get more Universalists everywhere to subscribe to The Christian Leader. 


ALL RIGHT LET'S GO. -— AND HERE’S HOW 


Send us a minimum of three new subscriptions from each parish before Easter 
Sunday. That’s March 24 next, three months. Just an average 
of one new subscription per month per church. 


It Can Be Done! 
 . — 
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RESOLUTIONS ~ 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was New Year’s Eve. 

John James, aged fourteen, was kicking his heels 

upon his bed and meditating. Christmas was 
over. School looked uncomfortably near. He had 
broken two victrola records. It was about time he 
began to think of New Year Resolutions. 

Suddenly the sky of John James brightened con- 
siderably. He had an idea. He went down to a shelf 
in the cellar. The house was very quiet. Now was 
the time. He returned from the cellar with a pot of 
red paint and an excellent brush. He surveyed the 
white wall by his bed. He was a careful boy. He 
placed the paint and brush upon the floor; went down 
again and returned with an old Boston Transcript, 
which he spread upon the bed. And then he began to 
paint upon his wall. 

John James had an eye for balance, for lettering, 
for stylish spacing. He worked steadily for one hour 
in the quiet house. Now and then he stood back and 
looked with great satisfaction upon his noble work. 
At the end of the hour the Boston Transcript was 
redder than it has ever been before or since; but upon 
the white wall of the room of John James you might 
have read, in good balance, in round lettering, in 
stylish spacing: 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


. Keep free of distractions. 

. Never lose temper. 

Get honors. 

. Co-operate (if poss). 

. Be careful of new tuxedo. 

. Never drive auto beyond our place. 


DOP oN be 


Six magnificent New Year Resolutions!’ It made 
a guy feel good to look at it. John James scrunched 
up the reddened newspaper, washed out the brush, 
replaced the paint—and faced the New Year. 

It was glorious to lie in bed so near to those Reso- 
lutions and to hear the midnight hooters, bells and 
the other hopeful noises which welcomed the New 
Year. 

On January the First John James went down to 
breakfast glowing with resolution and pride. He 
avoided distractions while eating. He felt very vir- 
tuous. He felt sure the family must be proud of such 
ason. The New Year was going well. 

At 9.30 a sharp voice called from upstairs. It 
was Mother, sounding as if something might be up. 

“John James,” she said, “‘whatever have you done 
to this wall?” 

“My New Year Resolutions,” said John James 
firmly. 

“Tt would have been better to resolve not to ruin 
the wall and to spill paint and to spoil the cover,” 
said Mother. ‘Are you never going to learn to think 
before you act? It’s too bad to make such a mess.”’ 

John James defended himself; but Mother saw 
no beauty at all on that wall, and she hinted that prob- 
ably Father would require a good deal of John James’ 
Christmas money to remedy the damage. 

And John James: 
1. Grew distracted. 
2. Lost his temper. 


3. Refused to co-operate (not possible). 
and he yelled: 

_ “There now! You've ruined three of my Resolu- 
tions right off. A guy can’t keep Resolutions when his 
folks won’t let him. They butt in and spoil every- 
thing. You can’t expect me to stick to my plans, 
when you go and spoil everything.” 

Mother said: “Yes, that is, of course, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping one’s Resolutions. You have to 
reckon with other people; and Resolutions never work 
—nor anything else—unless you count on being 
stronger than the strongest force against you.” 

And John James wondered. 

* * * 


THE TIME TO GET MAD 
Ralph P. Boyd 


Ak FEW years ago one of the giant redwood trees in California 

fell to the ground, and scientists were given the oppor- 
tunity to make a detailed study of it. They counted the rings 
in the wood and determined the age and history of the tree. The 
tree was a seedling in 271 B. C. In 245 A. D. it was severely 
damaged by a forest fire. But nature immediately set to work to 
repair the damage, and began to fold successive layers of living 
tissue over the gigantic scar left by the flames. By 350 A. D. 
the wound had been completely healed. In later centuries two 
other fires damaged the tree badly. But when the tree toppled 
over the scar left by the first of these fires had been completely 
obliterated, and the scar left by the second was in process of 
being covered. 

What caused this mighty monarch, after its gallant fight 
against its natural enemies, to full over? It was simply that 
small insects had bored their way through its tough bark into 
its vitals and gradually eaten out its mighty heart. 

The life histories and subsequent downfall of many men run 
parallel with that of this tree. Through the major disasters of 
life, such as loss of health, loss of dear ones, accident, disease, 
their “he. 's are bloody but unbowed.” But they are beaten 
down in spirit, lose a taste for \ife and topple over in ruin that 
amazes all who know them because of tiny irritations which 
bore through the ‘‘outworks’”’ and eat steadily at their hearts. 

Here is a man who can be large in spirit when great human 
issues are involved, but becomes morose and bitter because of 
an unintentional slight by a friend. I have never been quite 
able to regain the good will of a man who came through the 
death of his young son with flying colors, but became bitter be- 
cause I failed to speak to him when passing on the street one day. 

Here is a man who looks with compassion upon the perver- 
sities of human nature but who loses his head completely when 
the driver of the automobile behind blows his horn before the 
light turns green. 

One of the most pitiable cases I know is that of a young man 
of great ability whose mind has been unbalanced by the thought- 
lessness of friends who derided him constantly because of his 
unusually large ears. The irritation of ridicule finally got the 
better of him to the extent that today he must be confined to an 
institution for the mentally unfit. * 

It is one of the most important and perplexing duties of life, 
to discriminate between things of first and second importance; 
to discriminate between those things which should upset us emo- 
tionally and those which are so trivial that they ought to be ig- 
nored. It is often the real test of character to be able to say of 
the non-essential, ‘“None of these things move me.” 

It has been stated that last year the American people con- 
sumed some four million pounds of aspirin. Any doctor will 
agree that a headache is only a symptom; the real cause of dis- 
turbance lies deeper. What is the great American disease of 
which our national headache is merely a symptom? I am firmly 
convinced it is the disease of letting ourselves be upset contin- 
ually by the small things in life. 
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Does it make any difference what people say about us? 
Certainly! We should never take a flippant attitude toward the 
esteem in which we are held by our fellows. There is something 
in us which craves the approval of those about us, and shrinks 
from disapproval. 

How often we hear or read a statement prefixed by the 
phrase, “They say.” Just who are they? Everybody. What do 
they say? Everything. Society is shot through with words 
which multiply like germs and roll from human tongues like 
waters over Niagara. 

It would help greatly to smooth out some wrinkles in life 
to evaluate intelligently what is being said. Some things people 
say about us are meant to hurt us. This type of gossip is usually 
whispered, because the whispered word is ‘the favorite vehicle of 
gossip and scandal. Its aim is evil. Its dagger is dipped in 
poison. 

When gossip rears its ugly head let us ask ourselves: Does 
what is being said blemish our reputations? Does it desecrate 
our finer sensibilities? Does it detract from our moral influence? 
If so, let us not let gossip rankle in our souls. Let us speak out. 

No one can doubt the incomparable poise with which Paul 
faced the idle chatter of an indolent society. He passed most of it 
off with a shrug of his shoulders. But when they whispered 
among themselves that he was a nobody, a deceiver, a man with- 
out a worthy cause, he spoke up in self-defense, as found in the 
sixth chapter of his second letter to the Corinthians. 

Let us evaluate what is being said. We shall discover that 
a great deal of what is being said about us is the idle chatter of 
human magpies who have little else to do. ‘‘The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking and they say, behold a gluttonous 
man and a wine bibber. John the Baptist came neither eating 
nor drinking and they say he hath a devil.” 

Abraham Lincoln had a keen appreciation of values. It 
sustained him through many trials which would have broken the 
spirit of a man of lesser breed. 

No story reveals this admirable quality as much as that of 
his reaction upon one occasion to a deliberate insult by Secretary 
Stanton. It seems that Lincoln sent Stanton a message and the 

“messenger returned promptly, very much disturbed. Upon 
question the messenger blurted out, “Sir, Stanton tore up your 
message. What is more, he called you a fool.’”’ “Did he call 
me that?” “Yes, he did, sir. And he repeated it several times.’ 
After a moment of deep reflection, during which his face revealed 
the battle of emotions going on within, Lincoln replied, ‘‘Well, 
never mind. Stanton is generally right.” 

The biographies of great men reveal that when faced by 
great tasks, when high and noble motives possessed them, small 
things were shoved into their respective cubbyholes in the back 
of their minds. 

While there are times when it is more profitable to keep si- 
lent than to speak, there are times when we must speak up with 
a prophetic wrath. The social prophets of the ages have been 
more than mildly irritated by the presence of evil, and they have 
spoken and have translated their speech into action for a better 
world. 

When one attempts to portray Jesus as always mild-man- 
nered, soft-spoken, easy-going, he must take into account the 
manner with which Jesus went about the task of cleansing the 
temple after his entrance into Jerusalem. On this occasion he 
showed more than irritation—he showed downright anger. This 
Christ standing there with blazing eyes driving the merchants 
from the temple has always perplexed the students of his life. 
It is difficult to reconcile this Christ with the usual picture of 
him. But it needn’t perplex us. This situation shows his 
fine sense of values. It was time to get mad. It was time to do 
something more drastic than give a kindly rebuke by telling a 
parable. Those who represented the baseness and deterioration 
of a commercialized religion had dared to defile the temple of 
God with their malpractices. There before the altar of God 
they shouted and bargained their wares. It was the time to 
get mad. 


The issues which arouse church people to the point of 
anger are often petty and non-essential. Churches have be- 
come seething cauldrons of internal friction over the issue of 
whether the minister ought to wear a robe or not, or whether a 
cross ought to be printed on the church bulletin. 

It ought to make conscientious church men and women of 
all faiths more than mildly irritated when, for instance, an effort 
is made to introduce gambling, in some apparently innocent form, 
as a method of raising money for the church. That is the time 
to get mad. 


* * * 


LITTLE KNOWN HISTORICAL FACTS 
Uncovered by the Historical Records Survey of the W.P. A. 


The Christian Union Society (Universalist) profited by the 
ringing of fire alarms in Provincetown back in 1830. The town 
paid the society sums ranging from $10 to $20 per year for ringing 
the church bell as a fire alarm, according to early records of the 
First Universalist Parish of Provincetown. 


Sextons in the early days of the nineteenth century couldn’t 
get rich on the salary they received for taking care of meeting- 
houses. Records of the First Universalist Church of Province- 
town show that back in 1830, when the meetinghouse was opened, 
it was voted to pay the sexton eight dollars a year. 


Parishioners of the new Congregational Center Meeting- 
house in Charlton, back in 1808, got a rebate when there was an 
absence of preaching, we find by a perusal of early records. The 
society voted that all persons not proprietors who had seats should 
be paid by the treasurer “‘one cent and nine mills on the dollar 
for the sum paid for the year for each Sunday that we are de- 
ficient in preaching.” 


There are not many cities or towns that would allow their 
treasurer to leave his community for a period of more than ten 
months, and take the funds of his office with him, but that is 
what actually happened in Boston, back in 1775. This was 
when General Gage closed the town, allowing nobody to enter 
or leave without his permission. The treasurer was sent out of 
town, to keep the money out of the hands of the American pa- 


triots. 
* * * 


A PERFECT TRIBUTE 


That was a perfect tribute Dorothy Thompson paid to her 
father in her address at The Churchman Associate dinner, and it 
was equally a tribute to thousands of small town clergymen, of 
all denominations, everywhere. They don’t make the headlines, 
and they would be embarrassed if they did, but I have always 
wished that, for the sake of others, the stories of their lives might 
be more often told. Miss Thompson said of her father, ‘“He had 
terrible cares and disappointments, but he was the gentlest 
and the gayest spirit I have ever known.”’ And what a tribute 
were the following words and what a lesson for Christians who 
have never learned the meaning of Christianity: ‘“He was rever- - 
ent toward God, and therefore reverent toward all human life, 
and because he took off his hat to God, he took it off to all men, 
but never to a particular man because that man was richer or 
more successful than the others.’”’ No wonder “thousands of 
people came to his funeral, people whom the family have never 
known. . . . But they sat and wept, and his children down to 
this very day enjoy a remote affection from unknown persons 
who transfer to them something of the love that they felt for their 
father.’ If there are too many parsons of a different sort—par- 
sons who are smug and comfortable and deplorable—there are 
happily thousands of whom Miss Thompson’s words would be 
descriptive. I like to remember them when I meet the kind 
Phillips Brooks described in his Yale lectures as “‘merely solemn 
ministers’ who are ‘‘very empty and deserve all that has been 
heaped upon them of contempt through all the ages;” those 
who “‘are cheats and shams.”—The Loiterer, in The Churchman. 
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Reactions OE Our Readers 


ACTION CALLED FOR FROM CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Karl Marx said that the philosophers have explained the 
world for centuries but he purposed to change it. The Christian 
religion has been explaining the world for two thousand years 
and wars, exploitation and oppression remain as ever. The 
Communist Party through its organizational methods does have 
a formula for changing the world rather than explaining it. 

In view of the Christian aims and ideals there could be no 
imitation of Communist Party tactics, but there could be on the 
part of those Christians anxious to change the world a working 
group similar to the Communist. If such a group were to come 
out for union organization, decent politics or anti-dictatorship 
ideas there would be much work for it. 

When people think of churches nowadays they think of 
Sunday school lessons, strawberry festivals, and Easter. They 
do not think of the church as a means of actually changing the 
world in any immediate practical way. That is left to secular 
agencies, often with much poorer morals and methods than a 
Christian group would use. 

The Church is always lamenting the state of the world, the 
city and the nation. If it actually wants to do something about 
it instead of discussing matters, it must actually organize for 
Christian action on the home front for actual political and social 
work. It is difficult to understand how a Christian world can 
come about just by preaching one sermon a week and hearing a 
Sunday school lesson. 

Carl Peterson. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


CARRITT ANSWERS MILLER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The printing in the December 16 issue of the Leader of 
Albert R. A. Miller’s reaction to an editorial of November 11, 
titled ‘‘In Defense of Hitler,” is a soul-satisfying thing to all 
lovers of toleration. I imagine there will be many reactions to it. 

For my part, I wish the writer had given chapter and verse 
for some of his statements; for instance, he says ‘‘that the Czech- 
oslovakians had only a bare majority—the minorities were op- 
pressed—Germans suffered greatly and were on the verge of 
starvation when Hitler took over the Sudetenland.”’ 

There is no indication of the source of this information. It 
sounds much like Lord Runciman’s propaganda. 

The truth is that there was no nation in Europe which 
treated its minorities more justly than did the Czechoslovakians. 

Switzerland has no minority as it has three equal nationali- 
ties. Belgium has two equal nationalities, but in Germany, 
Poland and Italy and all the Balkan states the minorities are 
greatly oppressed and struggle against tremendous odds. 

“In Czechoslovakia alone, the minorities enjoyed not only 
their own language and culture, but also full civic and political 
rights.” (Ripka—‘‘Munich Before and After,” page 36.) 

As to the Czechs having a bare majority, if my information 
is correct the Germans amounted to only twenty percent of the 
population. 

His statement that the “Germans in Sudetenland were on 
the verge of starvation and children were ill from malnutrition,” 


also sounds like propaganda; when the German forces entered . 


Sudetenland they started looking for the oppressed and starving 
Germans and to their surprise found none, and were so advised 
when they asked about them. 

In this connection, how does Mr. Miller account for the 
manifesto sent by the German Democratic Youth of Czecho- 
slovakia to President Benes on September 27, which said in part: 
“We feel it necessary to assure you that we are ready to fight 
beside the other nationalities of this state in defense of the fron- 
tiers of our republic; only democratic Czechoslovakia, which 
offers equality to all its nationalities, is able to assure national 


and social wellbeing to Sudeten Germans, and we want to prevent 
our life in the future from having to be spent in mental and social 
slavery such as German Fascism tries to impose on our nation 
. . . . thousands are in the army and thousands more are wait- 
ing.” (Ripka—‘‘Munich Before and After,” page 138.) 

One shudders as one wonders what happened to these 
youthful lovers of democratic freedom when Germany came over 
the Sudeten mountains to “‘liberate”’ them. 

For more correct information on the poor worker of America 
and the rich well fed worker of the Third Reich I recommend a 
study of the “Condition of the Worker in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Soviet Russia,” by J. Kuczynski. For suggestions as to 
watching for and evaluating propaganda I suggest “The New 
Propaganda,’ by Amber Blanco White. For a heartbreaking 
detailed account of the betrayal of Czechoslovakia I suggest the 
book from which I have quoted, ‘‘Munich Before and After,” 
by Hubert Ripka. 

As a dessert I suggest the brow-wrinkling treatise, ‘“No Com- 
promise,” by Melvine Rader, which graphically portrays the 
present struggle going on between two philosophies of life, De- 
mocracy and Fascism, between which, Mussolini says, there 
can be no compromise. 

Mr. Miller may be anxious to join in the chorus of ‘‘Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland Uber Alles’’—but my voice is raised in the less 
bombastic, more human and wholly satisfying strains of 
“America the Beautiful.” 

Ernest H. Carritt. 

Caledonia, O. 


* * 


RUTH DOWNING ON CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the midst of the joy and the rush which come with pre- 
paring for eight or ten separate Christmas observances, I pause 
to write this note. I can’t do otherwise because of the burden of 
it on my heart. 

The other morning, when I came dashing over to the Home 
for my eight o’clock Japanese lesson, Martha Stacy handed me 
the November 11 issue of the Leader opened at the article, or 
rather editorial, ‘Foreigners in Japan.”’ I read it, we discussed 
it, and just as we were boiling over with our sentiments on the 
subject, O Kimi San appeared at the door looking like Santa 
Claus with seven packages all addressed to me. There was not 
one sen of duty on one of them, but just the regular ten sen a 
package inland tax which has been laid on packages ever since 
I have been in Japan, and, Martha says, for ten years at least 
before that. The packages contained dolls—five of them—and 
their clothes which the Malden Mission Circle had had daring and 
spirit of adventure enough to send in the face of all warnings. 
That accounted for five packages. The other two contained 
things which my friend Ruth Drowne had sent to me upon my 
request. Silk and wool stockings, two four-yard pieces of 
cotton print, a book, woolen articles, toilet things. Well, it 
was all just too pat. Martha and I sat down in the midst of the 
things and had a good laugh. 

It is true that butter and some other foods are scarce, but 
we still have all that is good for us. It is true that things have 
gone soaring in price, but it is also true that they were ridiculously 
cheap before. I bought a pound of butter day before yesterday. 
In American money it would have been about forty cents. I do 
not know the price of butter in the homeland today, but that 
does not seem to me exorbitantly high. It is true that coal is 
hard to get and gas is more or less rationed, but the nation and 
the individual meet the problem sanely and it seems to me with- 
out too much hardship or suffering. And we are learning how 
extravagant we must have been with gas in the past! Most of 
the things which Japan has not today are the things which she 
did not have years ago during the period of her strictly Eastern 
civilization. It is driving her back to old methods of doing and 
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living. Which is not a bad thing in my estimation—she was 
growing Western too fast. And, although we face in our daily 
living some inconveniences and are obliged to use some sub- 
stitutes, we know nothing yet like the days in our own America 
during the World War, and the difference in spirit here toward 
Chinese, English, Americans, makes me ashamed when I think 
of the way we showed our dislike of Germans and things German 
in those bygone days. Ever since I have come to Japan, I have 
heard about the old days and the hardships, real hardships, which 
missionaries then had to face. We of today know nothing about 
all that yet. We still have street cars running in all directions. 
We do not have to walk miles through the mud as Miss Osborn 
and Miss Hathaway did. We still can buy most of the things 
we really need near at hand; we do not have to spend hours 
hunting the city over for them. Buses may move more slowly 
than usual but we do have them, and if they burn charcoal in- 
stead of gasoline and have to be pushed up a hill occasionally it 
is a fine chance to exercise your sense of humor. In the old days 
of the Model T Ford hill-pushing was taken as a matter of course. 

The person who wrote that letter to the Churchman must 
have written out of a sad experience and written before he had a 
chance to get over the first jolt of it and analyze the situation. 
“Contraband” is an ugly word to my ears. It somehow suggests 
confiscation, although I know it really means just ‘prohibited 
from importation.” Anyway, there is none of the spirit which 
seems to go with the word among our Japanese friends in au- 
thority. They seem to draw the line nicely between business 
importation and the gifts of friends. Martha Stacy has had a 
little duty to pay on a package or two, but they came from Mont- 
gomery Ward. Some day we may have an enormous duty to 
pay on some package from a friend; but up to the present we 
have had no such experience. If things are sent in small quan- 
tities and marked as gifts, we feel they will come through without 
any trouble. It is not that we mind the absence of packages for 
ourselves, but it does seem too bad that because of the sad ex- 
perience of one man our Japanese friends should have to lose 
that bond of friendliness and good-will which packages would 
surely bring, especially this year when such bonds are needed 
more than usual. Martha did have to pay quite a duty on a pair 
of shoes sent her by a friend. However, I also remember that I 
had a like duty to pay about six years ago ona pair. And there 
is nothing obligatory about accepting packages. The contents 
are indicated of course on the tag and if they do not seem worth 
the price, we can always refuse to accept them. 

You say, “It is no fun living in Japan these days and watch- 
ing other people suffer, even if one is mentally adjusted to cruci- 
fixion oneself.’ It seems to me that all the difference lies in one’s 
idea of what the “fun of living” is. If one wants ease and com- 
fort, oblivion to the suffering and problems about one, is it fun 
living in any country of the world today? If the fun of living 
means joy of friendship with the people of another country, 
the privilege of seeing the loyal, valiant spirit of the people of a 
country, the challenge to not ‘‘watch other people suffer” but 
suffer with them if necessary and do all you can to relieve that 
suffering, the opportunity to symbolize a great country and a 
great religion to another people, and the calling to give the one 
life that you have to give, not in crucifixion but in daily service, 
then it is fun to live in Japan these days, and personally I would 
not be living anywhere else. 

Ruth G. Downing. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


OUR INTERESTING SKUNKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that The Christian Register has more or less drawn in 
its horns I depend on you to keep me weekly informed of liberal 
news. How you can do it, I don’t know, but I’m not going to 
look a presentation equine in the oral opening. Why don’t you 
take the opportunity to become the leading liberal weekly? Put 
a little color in your jacket and step out in front. Universalism is 
a good slogan. The jokes alone are worth the money. I turn to 


them first. Van Schaick’s contributions are priceless. Why 
doesn’t he syndicate his nature stuff? It’s a blessed relief from 
all the war news. His skunks are much more interesting than 
Herr Hitler. 
Charles Francis Potter. 
New York City. 
* * 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was quite*interesting to read in your editorial in The 
Christian Leader for December 23 that our national paper, The 
Christian Endeavor World, had gone out of existence. 

This was particularly interesting because of the fact that 
The Christian Endeavor World has been published continuously 
for about a half a century and has never gone out of existence. 
Just as proof of the fact that we are still operating, I am enclosing 
copies of the December, 1939, and January, 1940, numbers. 

It is true that up until about 1932, our paper was published 
as a weekly and at that time was changed to a monthly. It is 
also true that in the spring of 1934 we temporarily changed to a 
quarterly but, beginning with the July issue of 1937, we resumed 
publication as a monthly and it has been published as such since 
that time. 

Carroll M. Wright, Executive Secretary. 

Boston, Mass. 


We are happy to see this old friend again and to correct the 
statements made in the editorial. Dr. Daniel Poling is editor 
in chief and Stanley B. Vandersall is editor. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MORE ANGLOPHOBIA, ALSO SOME PLAIN PHOBIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad you are shocked that the police of Washington 
killed a skunk. Iam glad you think it wrong. But I could love 
you more if you would get as shocked at the killing of thousands 
of boys by other boys. Curious that a vote of a small group 
called the government can transform killing folks from a grievous 
sin to a holy cause. 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

* * 


PESSIMISTIC ABOUT WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think that we have a right to feel profoundly pessimistic 
about the Washington Convention. It planned great plans to 
save itself, and for what? It had no clear ringing call to re- 
pentance and action in this hour of the world’s greatest agony 
and peril. Why should idealistic liberals rally about the liberal 
churches? What are they doing for anybody but the comfort- 
able? In what great humanitarian undertaking is either the 
Universalist or the Unitarian taking a leading part? 

W. 
* * 


BRUCE SWIFT, ARTIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A “Biographer of Souls,” by Bruce Swift in the Leader of 
December 16, is an article of merit of high degree. Not in a 
long time have I enjoyed so thoroughly an important essay, like 
this, well written and embodying the highest expression of 
literary art. 

: Royam S. Moyer. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* + 


YALE AND BROWDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Again, I ‘“‘doff my hat’’ in appreciation of your courageous 
liberalmindedness. The editorial on ‘Yale and Browder” is. 
highly worthy of a so-called liberal Christian denomination. 

Oscar H. Perry. 

Portland, Me. 
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Our Library Desk 


Should Be Read by Universalists 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself. By 
Emerson Hugh Lalone. (Universalist 
Publishing House. $1.00.) 


Congratulations to Dr. Lalone and the 
Universalist Church on the recent “And 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself.’ It isa valuable 
and clear analysis of a field of our church 
activities not before appearing in perma- 
nent form. Universalism has always been 
progressive in its thought and in its meth- 
ods of work. So much emphasis has been 
given to its controversies over theology 
that even its own folk have not been aware 
of how glorious a story it has of men and 
women, groups and churches, that have 
been pioneering in the fields of social bet- 
terment, community reconstruction, and 
human brotherhood. Dr. Lalone has done 
the church a fine service in this review of 
constructive movements and creative work- 
ers active in efforts for health, happiness 
and justice. 

Dr. Lalone does not attempt an ex- 
haustive treatise on Universalism and social 
reconstruction—the field and the results 
are too extensive and varied to be told in 
his small book. But it is a noble story he 
tells in a most interesting way, with ade- 
quate facts and allusions to make us a bit 
proud of ourselves, and eager to carry our 
leadership into the social field that stretches 
ahead. 

This is a book that might well be made 
the basis for studies of Universalist move- 
ments and men in young people’s societies 
and classes of adults. It is so arranged as 
to aid in studying different stages and ac- 
tivities in the growth of the church. It 
has also drawn attention to men and 
women whose work has been notable. 
For the young to become familiar with per- 
sonalities makes for reality in our history. 
The earlier books on Universalism have 
familiarized us with the first workers, but 
there have been many able men and women 
carrying Universalism through the last 
half-century whose names and _ special 
services should be known. 

It is a happy thing that Dr. Lalone dedi- 
cates the book to the memory of Professor 
Morrell, for he is a fine example of a large 
class of faithful ministers and teachers who 
have gloriously served our faith and church. 
Some of our most constructive men and 
women have been too busy doing their 
work to give time to heralding their ac- 
complishments. So it is good that someone 
has arisen to tell us of their fine services 
and make us aware of the honor these 
workers have given our church. 

This book should be read by all Univer- 
salists who desire an understanding of the 
constructive spirit of our church in its 
social problems, of the men and women 
who have done conspicuous service, and of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the widening range of thought seen by our 
best workers. I do not attempt a detailed 
analysis of the chapters, but urge everyone 
who wants to know more of the actual and 
practica! work done by our church and its 
workers to study the book for themselves. 
The book proves how constructive has 
been our work in the past and how fas- 
cinating are the wider demands of the 
future. 
Lee S. McCollester. 


* * 


““A Laughing, Hurrying April Brook’’ 
“Whence Cometh My Help.’’ By 
Boynton Merrill. (Harper. $1.25.) 


Here is a little—I had almost said a 
dainty—collection of fifty little sermons, 
none of them taking over four minutes. 
They are not exactly children’s sermons, 
even so, but they suggest that, they so 
overflow with childlike charm and naiveté. 
Here is simplicity and an easy suggestive- 
ness through use of familiar references 
(Columbus, Lincoln, Daniel) and quota- 
tions (Lanier’s ‘‘marsh-hen,’’ Browning’s 
“Grow old along with me,” Alfred Noyes’ 
“Lilac-time’’) and an appreciativeness of 
child-life, of a boy erying on the curb, of a 
little girl’s ecstatic joy over a birthday 
cake—“her clapped hands, her little 
jumps, her eyes brimming over with glad- 
ness’’—the book is dedicated to the writer’s 
daughter, by the way, his little daughter, 
one would surmise. 

We New Hampshire Congregational 
ministers who heard Boynton Merrill 
speak on Worship last September at our 
Annual Conference on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, can testify to his original insights 
and wise counsels for us preachers; here, he 
is facing a different group of hearers, 
ministering to a congregation large and 
varying, but in that fact average, not to 
be lifted by what is much over their heads. 

He is keenly, poetically observant and 
aware of the colorings of things, so that 
many telling, apt phrases fly like sparks 
from his pages, as when in perhaps the 
best sermon of all, “The Wings of the 
Morning,” he tells how the dawn “is a 
very high thing. I have seen her . 
climb above the trees, overtop the hills, 
put the mountains beneath her feet, and 
then, climbing higher still, one by one and 
then in hosts, put out the stars themselves. 
.... But... . dawn is also very low. 
She . . . . stoops to sweep with light and 
loveliness the very grass beneath our 
feet. . . . she sweeps the valley floors 
clear of mist and shadow ... . sheds a 
light whereby we see the faces of those we 
love, do our daily work, and perhaps turn 
someone’s sorrow into song.” 

Elsewhere he says: ‘The dust raised by 
the hurrying, quarreling, trampling race 
of men, of which we are a part, has settled 
thickly upon us.” 

And I hasten to share this bit of limpid 


and independent exegesis: “Turn the 
pages of the four gospels (and) you will be 
amazed, I think, to find how little Jesus 
asked for himself....As a boy of 
twelve, he asked a few old men to answer 
some questions that had risen to trouble 
him. In his early twenties he asked John 
to baptize him. . . . Five loaves and two 
fishes from a small boy: but not for him- 
self. A penny: but only that he might 
answer his foes. A child to hold in his en- 
circling arms, but only a borrowed child 
to point out a parable of God’s loving care. 
A cup of cold water: but there’s no record 
that he drank it. A few quiet days in the 
home at Bethany. A bit of vinegar lifted 
upon a spear. A tomb, borrowed from a 
pitying stranger, for his broken body.” 

Or this that tells of the effect of music on 
those emerging from a Kreisler concert: 
“They will leave the hall with nothing 
more in their hands than when they went 
in, but in their hearts will be the hush of 
dawn, the far-off, clear song of the lark, 
the joy of wrestling with the storm, the 
flickering shadows of a dying fire, the word- 
less joy of loving, the unutterable uprush 
of hopes, the bitter sweet of wakened 
memories.” 

We are grateful to Dr. Merrill for this 
delightful collection; and its brief message 
must have been as helpful as the Foreword 
hints they were. Here is no Niagara of 
forcefulness, but rather ‘“‘a laughing, 
hurrying April brook’’ (to use one of the 
book’s own phrases). We may well re- 
member, in such a connection, however, 
what Dean Sperry declares in his “We 
Prophesy in Part,’ “good preaching is 
more important today than great preach- 
ing.” 

John E. LeBosquet. 


* * 
For Roman Catholics 


This Way to Heaven. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey. (Preservation Press. $2.00.) 


The notice on the jacket of this book 
tells us that here ‘‘we have the concrete 
application of the Christ-life to the lives 
of the work-a-day man and woman.” 
But the application is to men and women 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I cannot 
see why any non-Catholic should buy the 
book unless, as a student, he wishes to read 
what is recommended to Catholics. For 
the author presupposes on the part of his 
readers a knowledge of Catholic ritual. 
Indeed, I was obliged to consult some of 
my Catholic friends upon some parts of the 
book. 

Father Furfey does urge every Catholic 
layman to emulate Christ, and points out 
the ways in which the Church may assist 
him in such high endeavor. There is a 
chapter on the mass, its significance, prac- 
tical hints for the conduct of oneself at 
the service. Another chapter deals with 
prayer, and this I found suggestive to the 
needs of any aspiring soul, Catholic or 
Protestant. Christian charity is heavily 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


The total amount received for this offer- 
ng now stands at $496.89. Since last re- 
porting the schools listed below have 
added their gifts. To them, as to all who 
participated in this offering, we extend 
grateful thanks. 

New Haven, Conn.; Stockton, JIl.; Wat- 
erloo, Webster City, Jowa; Auburn, Canton 
(additional), Guilford, Rockland, Maine; 
Medford (First), North Adams, Somer- 
ville (First), Mass.; East Liberty, Mich.; 


Concord, Manchester, Nashua, N. H.; 
Auburn, Rochester, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N.C. 
* Ok 
WHY IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
NECESSARY? 


Under this caption the following state- 
ment appears as an introduction to an 
eight-page pamphlet describing the pro- 
gram of religious education at the Uni- 
tarian church schoo! in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.: 


All mankind at one time or another has 
queried ‘‘Whence came I and whither 
am I going?” As secular education has 
developed, it has continually increased its 
scope, but it still leaves untouched the 
answer to this eternal question. Our 
children learn that there are many subjects 
upon which there is disagreement; that 
there is great change from year to year in 
the stands taken by science, literature, 
government, and custom. We could not 
blame them if they felt with the ancient 
Greek Heraclitus that there is nothing 
permanent but change. Religious educa- 
tion offers the challenge to this instability 
of outlook. It is our task to show our 
children that throughout the ages there 
have been eternal verities—love, brother- 
hood, courage, and the constant search for 
truth—upon this they may build a working 
philosophy of life. 

Through secular education, our children 
learn about the science which has produced 
the great machines of our era; they learn 
about the achievements of man, and the 
evolution of life. The church school in co- 
operation with the home must supply the 
religious stimulus for the ethical training 
that will fit them to take their places in 
their society with a desire to improve it. 
Our task is to give our children the assur- 
ance, backed by the facts of the ages, that 
there has always been “‘progress upward 
and onward” and that each individual has 
a part to play in this progress. As well as 
he plays his part, so far his life has mean- 
ing. 

Probably at no time in history has the 
need for religious education been greater 
than it is today. To live successfully in 
our world, amid the problems which are to 


come, the new generation will need, even 
more than we, a philosophy or faith upon 
which to build their lives. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Holden Baker is director 
of the school this year and the excellent 
setting forth of objectives, curriculum, etc., 
indicates the careful thought which. the 
Committee of Religious Education, under 
her guidance, has given to the work of the 


church school. 
* a 


THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 


OF CHILDREN 


Taken from a bulletin of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa on ‘The Modern Child 
and Religion,’ the following summary 
gives a hint of the important points con- 
sidered by the author, Hedley S. Dimock 
of George Williams College, Chicago. 


Some Guiding Principles for the Re- 
ligious Development of Children 
Five aids in guiding religious develop- 

ment of children are summarized here as 

tentative principles to be used by parent 
or teacher: 

1. Seek first’ the development of socially 
wholesome attitudes and habits in chil- 
dren, and let theology, philosophy, and 
social idealism be added to it at a later 
time in the person’s own way. 

2. Stimulate in children the habit of 
finding the fullest meanings in the daily 
experiences. of living. Thus ideals will 
emerge from, and be vital in the control of, 
the actual situations of life. 

3. Avoid trying to impose adult ideas 
and concepts on children. It is poor peda- 
gogy at best; it may warp and confuse the 
child’s attitudes and thoughts at worst. 

4. Instead of attempting to give the 
child an adult’s theological interpretation 
of the universe, help him to develop a sense 
of emotional at-home-ness in the universe 
in a natural and ever-enriching way. His 
orientation to the cosmos, his interpreta- 
tion of its relation to him, and his relation 
to it can come beautifully through biolog- 
ical science, through the physical sciences, 
through contact with nature. His sense 
of belonging and of security, his sense of 
at-one-ness with the cosmos which has 
produced him, is the best possible basis for 
a later formulation of philosophy. 

5. Religion should not be interpreted to 
the child as something related to a par- 
ticular institution or as a particular set of 
beliefs. When seen in the sweep of human 
history, the religions of man represent his 
attempt to orient himself to his total en- 
vironment, cosmic and human, in search 
of the most deeply satisfying and signif- 
icant values of life. Youth may be thrilled 
to participate whole-heartedly in the un- 
finished task of religion in building a 
brotherly and friendly world. Young 


people must be open-minded and expectant 
of change as they seek to develop religious 
ideals and methods that are consonant 
with the new needs, the new knowledge, 
the new problems, and the new possibilities 
of anewera. It has become almost plati- 
tudinous to assert that our material and 
scientific advance has outrun our social 
and religious achievement. 


* * 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Have you studied your 1940 calendar? 
If so, you have discovered that Lent be- 
gins early this year, that Ash Wednesday 
comes on Feb. 7. This means that on the 
following Sunday, the 11th, the one on 
which you would ordinarily be taking your 
American Friendship Offering (because of 
its nearness to Lincoln’s birthday), worship: 
services especially prepared for the Lent- 
en season will begin. 

So the American Friendship Program 
and Offering falls in January this year. 
Two Sundays are set aside for it—Jan. 21 
and 28—the offering to be taken on the 
latter date. Worship services for those 
days have gone to each church school su- 
perintendent. Further suggestions and 
helps regarding the program, including 
reprints of Miss Yates’ Leader article ““The 
Story of Suffolk,” are in the mails. Offer- 
ing envelopes to be given out on the 21st 
will soon follow. 

Referring again to Lent, the church 
school services for that period have been 
prepared by Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of 
Malden, Mass., and are based on the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


+ co 


IOWA CHURCH SCHOOL PAPER 


Eager to be of help to the leaders in our 
Iowa churches, the Universalist Church 
School Association of that state has just 
issued a bulletin which it calls The Seeker. 
Its purpose, according to a brief editorial, 
is “‘to encourage and help our teachers to 
give their best.” 

To this end the six pages are devoted to 
matters of interest to church school 
workers—a brief article on prayer by Mary 
Willits, formerly of Mt. Pleasant, but 
now of Oak Park; report of a visit made by 
three teachers of our Waterloo church 
school to the Day Nursery School at Iowa 
State Teachers College, with suggestions 
for utilizing the same techniques in church 
school situations; announcement of a 
contemplated visit to the church school of 
Plymouth Congregational Church in Des 
Moines, some Sunday in January; book 
review by Rev. Edna P. Bruner; list of 
books for teachers’ reading recommended 
by the G. S. S. A.; and news of the schools 
at Mitchellville and Webster City. 

Our congratulations to the officers of 
this state association, especially to its 
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_president, Mrs. Ralph Alexander of 
Waterloo, who was responsible for the 
real work involved in publishing the 
bulletin. We shall look forward eagerly 
to the appearance of the next, a pre- 
Easter issue. 

* a 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Yes, members of the G. S. S. A. board 
indulge in “field work’’ now and then. 
Our treasurer, Glenn R. McIntire, on a 
recent trip to Philadelphia rearranged a 
busy schedule so that he might meet one 
evening with the teachers and officers of 
the Messiah church school. The occasion 
was mutually helpful. 


The director of the Unitarian church 
-school in Salt Lake City reports en- 
thusiastically her use of the worship ser- 
vices and other suggestions sent out from 
the G. S. S. A. office. In conversation at 
the Isles of Shoals last summer Mrs. 
Roberts heard of these regular mailings 
and immediately contributed one dollar, 
that her name might be entered on our 
list of recipients. Recently she wrote, ‘I 
don’t suppose I will ever spend a dollar in 
my life and get as much out of it as I have 
~that one!” 


MARJORIE 


Suggesting red flannel under the shabby 
frock, 

Wearing cotton stockings and high shoes 

While other girls wore silk and pumps, 

Marjorie sat among her smarter sisters 

With a dreamy abstraction that set her 
apart. 

It was with frank curiosity 

That I drove her home 

The day she sprained her ankle. 

Her dwelling was a tent 

Pitched on the canyon-side; 

Her mother, a consumptive, fading gently 

Into the shadows; 

Her father, 


‘Belonging to the earlier days of the pi- 


oneers, 
Restless and discontent, 
Seeking frontiers that have vanished . . 
Without embarrassment Marjorie spoke: 
“T’m glad it was you brought me home. 
I’ve always wanted you to see my view. 
That’s the blue of the ocean over there; 
See how the hill is purpled with lupin 
And gilded with poppies. 
Isn’t it good to be alive?” 

Virginia Church, in 
“Teachers Are People. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘CHRISTMAS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Europe and Friendly House. These 
two words standing side by side suggest 
the difference between the 1939 Christmas 
there and here. Europe in darkness be- 
cause of fear in the night. Friendly House 
bursting into a glow of light. A wreath 
with an electric candle burning in one of 
the windows, a lighted flower in another, 
the cedar tree beside the steps with its 
many colored lights like Joseph’s coat of 
old, the grounds alight outside of the 
house. ‘“‘How purty it is,’’ exclaims a 
neighbor woman, and tells how she and her 
children feast their eyes on this scene of 
beauty. Of course, too, the Christmas 
tree within the chapel had its Joseph’s coat 
of light. People lingered to look at it and 
hated to see the lights turned out. Light, 
not darkness, at Friendly House. 

Europe and Friendly House. Europe a 
battlefield where men face one another 
with deadly weapons, where the drone of 
the airplane brings fear. Friendly House a 
busy place of good will. Within its walls 
the workers were sorting, packing, trying 
to estimate the sizes of men and women, 
- boys and girls, down to the least one. Toys 
and dolls going into boxes for their new 
owners. There was a new helper. Ethel 
Frazier took the place which her sister 
Deane had filled ever since the present pas- 
torate began, Deane being unable to get 
away from her school. Mr. Boorn’s 
mother also gave valuable help while 
Mrs. Boorn and Frances each filled her 
place. Willis Warren drove the car a 


great deal of the time as the minister had 
been told by his physician not to drive too 
much. Good will and service at Friendly 
House, not the bitterness of war. 

Europe and Friendly House. In Europe 
many children away from their homes on 
Christmas with mothers and fathers send- 
ing their Christmas wishes over the air 
waves. At Friendly House the families 
came to the Christmas tree program to- 
gether. Sleet and snow, slick muddy 
roads, but still they came until the chapel 
was well filled. The children under the 
direction of Mrs. Pauline Frazier Plott 
and Mrs. Cora Warren sang and gave their 
selections. Then with the ringing of many 
bells the door of the chapel swung open and 
Santa Claus entered to help bring joy and 
merriment into the mountain homes. 
(Some big skeptical boys said “It’s Fred 
Pruett.”” Fred Pruett indeed! What an 
idea! It was Santa himself coming way 
from the North Pole.) Nor must we forget 
Howard Calhoun and Junior Warren, 
two of our older boys who went out one 
afternoon and brought in the tree and set 
it up, and the Clara Barton Guild girls 
who decorated it. 

On Sunday we held our Christmas ser- 
vices. The weather man was still in a bad 
temper, many did not dare to venture out, 
yet our attendance was good. In the eve- 
ning the Y. P. C. U. met. After a short 
devotional service and the reading of the 
Christmas story, the lights were turned out, 
save those on the tree, and the old carols 
were sung. Then there was a distribution of 


4 
gifts from the tree with an extra one from 
the president to those who had helped her 
by leading a meeting. 

Christmas day itself was clear and cold. 
Frances went down the road to take 
Christmas dinner with her own folks. At 
Friendly House the family gathered. In 
the afternoon, picking up Frances, the 
Preacher and Mrs. Preacher went into 
Canton to see one of the Hardy family 
pictures, good clean entertainment with a 
message for those who had ears to hear. 
Just as we stepped into our car to come 
home a cross and a star burst into light on 
the park in front of us; the lights across 
the street came on. Not a blackout but a 
bursting into light. A prayer arose, a 
prayer that before long the star of brother- 
hood might burst upon the world and an 
angel choir sing of peace on earth. 


George C. Boorn. 
 * ‘ 


THE METROPOLITAN ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District of New York was 
organized Friday, Nov. 13, 1896, by the 
women of the Universalist churches in the 
Metropolitan area. Its object is to pro- 
mote a closer fellowship; to secure a united 
and more effective action in the advance- 
ment of Universalism; to waken and sus- 
tain an interest in religion and philanthropy 
among all women. 

This we did among the churches of the 
district until about seven or eight years 
ago, when we were approached by a rep- 
resentative of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association and the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, who extended the Alliance an 
invitation to be a part of the New York 
State Commission, which we accepted. 
The result has been the co-operation of the 
three organizations in carrying out the 
Women’s Day program at each New York 
State Convention. This fellowship has 
been pleasant and highly successful. 

At the November meeting of the Alli- 
ance, the report of the United Universalist 
Convention at Washington, D. C., was 
presented. The president pictured the 
New York State Commission as a triangle, 
two sides of which, the Ladies’ State Aid 
and the W. U. M. A., had already signified 
their desire to be a part of the united 
women’s organization, the Association of 
Universalist Women. Was the triangle 
to be incomplete? Of course not. The 
Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District believes that “‘in 
union there is strength,’ so it voted to go 
on record as being unanimous in its desire 
to be a part of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women of New York State. 

This action will not in any way alter the 
aims of the Alliance as a Metropolitan 
District organization, but it is the earnest 
hope of its president that we may broaden 
our outlook and interest our women in 
the projects of the greater association. 

Mary E. Friedrich, President, 
Universalist Women’s Alliance. 
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UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


Meets Monday, Jan. 8, Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. ‘‘Town Meeting’ night, Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner in charge. General 
topic, ‘“Keeping Our Liberties in a World 
of Tyranny.’ Speakers: Francis H. Rus- 
sell, attorney, ‘‘Political and Legislative 
Methods;’’ Donald G. Lothrop, leader of 
Community Church, “The Part that 
Labor Will Play;’’ Dr. Skinner, ‘‘What the 
Church Can Do;’ Orville S. Poland, at- 
torney, “The Work of the Civil Liberties 
Committee.” Dinner six p. m. sharp. 
Non-members welcome; charge $1.50. No- 
tify James D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass., tel. Kir. 5144. 


MR. AND MRS. SKEELS 
THANK NORTHERN FRIENDS 


Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of the Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) church, and Mrs. Skeels 
wish through the Leader to thank the 
many friends in the North who sent them 
Christmas messages. While they would 
like to make personal reply to each, this 
is impossible on account of the number. 

The church had a busy Christmas sea- 
son. A “White Gifts to the King”’ service 
was held Dec. 17, the Sunday school party 
on the 238d, and a candlelight service on the 
24th. Church school membership has 
risen to sixty-five, excluding the cradle roll, 
which numbers four. Several bushel bas- 
kets of food were distributed to needy 
families the Saturday before Christmas. 
The choir will have eight new members 
as of Jan. 1, bringing the number up to 
thirty. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EAST 
BOSTON (MASS.) CHURCH 


Numerous improvements have been ef- 
fected recently in the East Boston church. 
Through the efforts of John Larsen, the 
vestibule ceiling has been painted, a new 
signboard put outside the church, and an 
electric cross made and placed above the 
church door. A rug and desk chair have 
been contributed for the minister’s study, 
and new bulletin boards have been hung 
in the vestibule and in the schoolroom. 
Certain defective plumbing has been ad- 
justed at the expense of Beulah S. Cone 
and the Misses Stevenson. Twelve artistic 
brackets and several other candleholders 
(the work and gift of the pastor, O. Her- 
bert McKenney, Jr.) were used for the 
first time at the recent impressive candle- 
light communion service, in which the 
pastor was assisted by Dr. George E. 
Leighton. Mrs. Charles J. McCarthy 
opened her home for a whist and bridge 
party for the benefit of the church. 

The Y. P. C. U., both seniors and juniors, 
hold regular meetings. The juniors have 
been organized under the name of “The 
Helpers Club.” 


Once a week a group of young men, 
with the pastor, goes to the social center for 
basketball. There is also a bowling group. 

Recently there was a special morning 
service for the reception of pledge cards. 
After the sermon on ‘‘The Chest of Joash,” 
two choristers carrying lighted candles, 
followed by another with a Bible, and a 
fourth with a chest, walked down the aisle 
and placed them on the table. Then the 
congregation came forward and deposited 
their pledge cards for the coming year in 
the open chest. 

Recent parties in the church were the 
Y. P. C. U. entertainment, which included 
two amusing pantomimes and a Scotch 
Auction; a church supper which was fol- 
lowed by a moving picture shown by a rep- 
resentative of the Boston Fire Department; 
and a children’s Christmas party. 


MEMORIAL TO 
GEORGE E. DANFORTH 


The executive committee of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
at a special meeting held Dec. 29, 1939, 
expressed appreciation of the life and 
character of their late president, the Hon. 
George E. Danforth, and sympathy for 
his family. ‘During the ten years he was 
in office he contributed much to the de- 
velopment of our fine organization. He 
was wise in his administration, tactful in 
his attitude toward all, just in his decisions, 
conservative in the expenditure of money, 
and at the same time progressive as re- 
gards the work of the Convention, a pro- 
moter of good feeling, above all a loyal 
Universalist. Wherever he went he did 
not hesitate to let people know his church 
affiliations. He was a tower of strength 
to our cause in this state and his ability 
was recognized outside our state and es- 
pecially by the General Convention. It 
is with reluctance and sorrow that we bow 
to the inevitable. We who have labored 
with him will cherish his memory as long 
as we live and will continually thank God 
for the privilege of serving our church with 
him.”’ It was voted that a copy of this 
memorial be sent to his family and to The 
Christian Leader. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius, who resigned 
last June as pastor of the Unitarian church 
in New Orleans, La., is living temporarily 
at Wayland, Mass. He has been in the 
fellowship of the Universalist Church 
since 1934. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Rev. Albert W. Altenbern is minister of 
the Universalist church in Woodsville, 
N. H. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
IN SALEM, MASS. 

On Friday evening, Dec. 29, Ferry 
Beachers from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut met at the First 
Universalist Church in Salem, Mass. 

A social hour was held from 5.30 to 6.15, 
followed by a typical Quillen supper. 
George Thurber, Jr., general chairman, 


_ introduced the speaker of the evening, 


Olaf Neilson of Haderslavy, Denmark, a 
student at Dean Academy, who addressed 
the gathering on the European situation. 
Moving pictures of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Y. P. C. U. Convention and the 
Ferry Beach Labor Day week end con- 
ference were shown by Albert Williams of 
Everett, Mass. There were games and 
dancing and the evening closed with a 
Friendship Circle conducted by the pastor 
of the entertaining church, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman. 

The Ferry Beach Park Association was 
represented by the secretary, Robert 
Needham of Arlington, Mass., and the 
treasurer, Audessa Newbegin of Danvers, 
Mass. 


FAREWELL RECEPTION 
FOR THE PULLMANS 


A farewell reception for Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman was held by members 
and friends of the First Universalist 
Church, Salem, Mass., on Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec. 28. The other ministers of the 
town attended. In the receiving line be- 
sides Mr. and Mrs. Pullman were Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Upton. Mr. Upton is 
moderator of the parish. The trustees of 
the church acted as ushers. An expression 
of appreciation of the service rendered 
the church by Mr. and Mrs. Pullman and 
of the regret of the parish at their leaving 
was drawn up by the Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Roger A. Poor and Mrs. Mary Porter and 
presented during the evening, together 
with an inscribed sterling silver vase. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pullman left Jan. 2 to take up 
their new work in Detroit, Mich. 


NORWAY (ME.) CHURCH 
WELCOMES NEW PASTOR 


The parish of the Norway church re- 
cently gave an informal reception to their 
new pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
William P. Farnsworth, who came to 
them in November. 

Mr. Farnsworth has revived the Y. P. 
C. U. and meetings are held Sunday eve- 
nings at the parsonage. A Christmas party 
was held there Sunday evening, Dec. 24. 
A friend has given a piano to the group, and 
this has been moved into the parsonage. 
The new officers are: President, Priscilla 
Shaw; vice-president, Madeline Buck; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Ben Tucker, Jr.; 


. devotional superintendent, Betty Kilgore. 


A goodly sum was realized from the 
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Christmas sale, sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Circle. The sale was followed by supper 
and an entertainment. 

There was a Christmas party for the 
Sunday school children, attended by 150. 
This included supper, a program of games, 
and Santa to distribute gifts from the tree. 

The B. G. McIntire Men’s Club holds 
monthly meetings. New officers are: 
President, Heman Woodman; secretary 
and treasurer, Ralph Hascall. On Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 4, Rev. Weston Cate of 
the Elm Street Universalist Church in 
Auburn, Me., gave an illustrated talk on 
his trip to Europe last summer. 


DIVINE PATERNITY 
INVITES PARTICIPATION 
IN ACTIVITIES 


All Universalists visiting New York are 
cordially invited to join in the fellowship 
and activities of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. The office is open daily from 
nine till 5.30 and in the evenings. The 
small chapel, which has been dedicated for 
prayers on behalf of world peace, is like- 
wise open every day. In the last three 
months two thousand copies of the church 
bulletin have been mailed all over the 
United States and abroad. 

Rey. Eleanor G. Collie joined the church 
staff in September and quickly formed a 
Y. P. C. U. The young people meet on 
Sunday mornings at 10 o’clock for dis- 
cussion and a worship service, and on 
Friday evenings for basketball, handball, 
games, etc. At Christmas they collected 
and distributed toys and gifts to needy 
children. Also, they are responsible for a 
Children’s Corner during the worship 
service on Sunday mornings. This is com- 
prised of little ones up to ten years of age. 

The junior dramatic club meets Tuesday 
evenings, and in January will produce its 
own play. On Thursdays, under the di- 
rection of Eli Allison, the senior dramatic 
group meets, and on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 19, produced a pageant in the chancel 
of the church. There was a cast of fifty, 
assisted by the Clearing House Member 
Bank Singers. 

The Committee for Sunday Nights, in 
its third year, has arranged a fine program 
of lectures. Among speakers heard so far 
have been Dr. Samuel Guy Inman on 
“South America’ and Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper on “Germany,” and J. M. Clinton 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘Life under 
the Soviets.”” On Sunday evening, Dec. 
17, the committee gave a Christmas party, 
assisted by the organist and choir. 

Five weeks ago Miss Collie formed a new 
group of Business and Professional Women, 
which meets alternate Monday evenings. 
Plans are being pushed for a Men’s Club 
and a Boy Scout Troop, also for a school 
of religious education to meet Friday af- 
ternoons. 

On the Wednesday evenings in Novem- 
ber Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor of 
the church, gave a series of lectures on the 


international situation entitled ‘Behind 
the Headlines.” 

Recently, through the enthusiasm of the 
Ladies’ Aid, the Ta Kala Society, the Com- 
mittee for Sunday Nights and the Y. P. 
C. U., considerable refurnishing was done 
in the church and parish house. Also, new 
notice boards were placed outside the front 
of the church and flag poles erected, from 
which fly the Christian and American flags. 

The church sent twelve representatives 
to the Washington Convention. 

On Sunday, Dee. 17, $50 was collected 
for the Finnish Relief Fund. 


PLAQUES BY FAMOUS 
BELGIAN ARTIST 
FOR SALE 


The plaque is a head of Christ, twenty- 
four inches square, by Gustave Pickery. 
Would make a fitting hanging for a church 
room. Obtainable through the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., at 
$30 each. 


BEACON CHURCH HOLDS 
TWENT Y-SEVENTH 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The Beacon Church, Brookline, Mass., 
gave its twenty-seventh Christmas party, 
Dec. 22, to twenty children of the very poor, 
ten boys and ten girls, who came from the 
Morgan Memorial, Boston. It was highly 
successful, some of the children demurring 
about going home. They were brought by 
bus to the church, where the central deco- 
ration was a tree loaded with presents. 
Rey. John Q. Parkhurst, pastor of the 
church, and Walter S. Kelly told stories 
and Santa Claus (Harry E. Adams), pre- 
ceded by the sound of sleigh bells, made 
his appearance. There were toys galore 
and sweaters for all, and excitement ran 
high as Santa Claus dispensed them. The 
party was in charge of Miss Stella E. 
Adams, who is actively interested in the 
work of the Morgan Memorial. After the 
children had opened their gifts and tried 
on sweaters ice cream and cake were served 
and they departed. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
BOSTON, CELEBRATES 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Community Church, non-sectarian re- 
ligious organization, which meets in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, each Sunday morn- 
ing with 1000 to 2500 persons in its con- 
gregation, holds its twentieth anniversary 
banquet Saturday, Jan. 6, at seven p. m., 
in the Hotel Sheraton on Bay State Road. 

Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, leader of the 
church, is toastmaster. Among the 
speakers and guests are: Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Community Church of New 
York; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean, 
Tufts College School of Religion; Matthew 
W. Bullock, assistant to Commissioner 
Lyman, department of correction; Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon, Temple Sinai; Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president, American 


Unitarian Association; Prof. William Er- 
nest Hocking, head of department of philos- 
ophy, Harvard; Rev. Frank Jennings, 
executive secretary, Massachusetts Council 
of Churches; Mrs. W. O. B. Little, presi- 
dent, Boston City Federation; Reuben L. 
Lurie, member of the General Council of 
Ford Hall; Orville S. Poland, chairman, 
Massachusetts Civil Liberties Committee; 
Dr.and Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Unitarian 
church, Milton; Dr. David D. Vaughan, 
professor of social ethics, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 
REPORTED IN 1939 


Previously reported 
Smith Memorial, Gav. ............. 
[Seta nto dob Oiras, Oo. 7 crok aaa ae eee 4 
ManchestersN oblaiaes-c cea isine oat 1 
Malden. Miassiperie ches: ales sare, vs 1 

1 

1 


Rocky MounteinaGo.. #. ick clo « 
Brookline, Mass.......... cee 


ME OLE ieee PAS iatadls RRS cas stcis oo ys a's 1,147 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 445. Stafford, Ct., 


5. Brookline, Mass., 1. 
3. Mukwonago, Wis., 3. 
Que., 2. Total 459. 


Malden, Mass., 
North Hatley, 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 21) 

emphasized throughout the volume. Any- 
one who reads these pages could not, for a 
long time, waste his goods in riotous living 
without thinking of the poor and their 
needs. The lukewarm believers are casti- 
gated, the extremists lauded. What the 
world needs is more and still more “holy 
violence.” 

All this advice, however, is for Catholics. 
They are urged to shun contact with their 
‘pagan’? neighbors, to achieve a lasting 
solidarity of the children of grace. 

So Catholic is the work that even the 
Biblical references have a foreign tinge, 
coming as they do from the Douay version. 
For instance, ‘Hosea’ is here called 
“Osee.”’ 

There is one interesting item which, if 
adopted by our communion, might be of 
immense benefit to some of our clergy: it 
is the doctrine of ex opere operato, which 
means that the sacraments, as means of 
grace, perform their work without regard 
to the moral character of the minister who 
confers them, be it good or bad. Of them- 
selves they are effective. 

It seems to me that the writer ought to 
meet some of our “pagan” ministers and 
laymen. He might find that they too live 
godly lives and exhibit graciousness, if not 
“grace,” in their acts. As it is, he most 
certainly is not a champion of amity 
among religious groups. He merely tol- 
erates us. Really, I am grieved to know 
that an attitude such as this is advocated 
in a book bearing the approval of the 
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Roman Catholic Church. But I am heart- 
ened by the belief that thousands of 
Catholic laymen refuse either to build up 
the walls or to keep them in repair. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


PERSONALS 


Judge Abram Zoller of Little Falls, 
N. Y., who has been ill for several months, 
has recovered and is about to resume his 
work. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harry L. Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., have reached their winter home, 
802 South Center St., Goldsboro, N. C., 
after a month of leisurely motoring during 
which time they photographed a number 
of interesting old houses on the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Virginia. 


Rev. Robert Tipton has resigned as 
minister of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, Pa. His successor has not 
yet been chosen. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 
spoke to the young people of the First 
Parish, Malden, Mass., on the evening of 
Dec. 31. 


Rey. and Mrs. George H. Wood of the 
Everett (Mass.) church held “‘open house’’ 
at the parsonage, 88 Waverly Street, on 
Sunday, Dec. 31, from three to nine. 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Dover, N. H., 
is still in the Dover hospital. He is in 
serious condition. 


A son, Theodore Fischer, was born Dec. 
24 to Judge and Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, 
Litchfield, Conn. Mrs. Ells is the former 
Martha Lewis Fischer, daughter of the 
late Dr. Theodore A. Fischer and Mrs. 
Fischer. 


John E. Wood has resigned as minister 
of the Universalist church at Quincy, 
Mass., to accept the pastorates of the 
Universalist churches of Brooklyn and 
Kingsley, Pa. Mr. Wood will begin his 
new work Mar. 1 next. 


Preachers in Massachusetts churches on 
Sunday, Dec. 31, as arranged by the office 
of the State Superintendent were: Dr. 
E. H. Lalone at Lowell (Grace); Dr. B. W. 
Brotherston of Tufts College at Monson; 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Provincetown; Rev. 


George L. Thompson at Framingham; 
Rev. George M. Gerrish for Rev. C. A. 
Hempel at Swampscott; Rev. C. H. Em- 
mons for Mr. McKenney at East Boston; 
and Dr. L. W. Coons at Needham. 


HERE AND THERE 


North Weymouth (Mass.), which for 
years has been noted for its excellent 
church school, has one hundred pupils in 
its classes at present. The school has its 
worship service in the beautifully renewed 
auditorium, where two of the parents have 
made a cross and two solid brass candle- 
sticks for a worship center. 


In addition to packing and distributing 
Thanksgiving baskets, the Murray Mission 
Guild of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Univer- 


salist church has sent a large box of toys 
and clothing to Friendly House. This was 
sent to Rev. George C. Boorn, once pas- 
tor of the Portsmouth church. 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Foxboro, Mass., 
reports that on Dec. 17 the new junior 
choir took part in the regular church ser- 
vice with carol singing. 


Obituary 


J. Robert Fletcher 


J. Robert Fletcher died recently after a long ill- - 


ness. He was born in Truro, N. 8., but had been a 
resident of North Attleboro, Mass., for many years, 
where he was engaged in the jewelry business. He 
was highly respected in the community. He was a 
Mason, a director of the local Y. M. C. A., and an 
active and loyal member of the First Universalist 
Church. He was especially active in the Men’s Club 
of the parish. He is survived by his wife, Lula A. 
Fletcher, and daughter, Margery R. Fletcher. 

Funeral services were held Dec. 18 by Rev. Gil- 
bert A. Potter, pastor of the North Attleboro Uni- 
versalist church. 


Charles A. Dexter 


Charles A. Dexter, trustee of the Valley Falls, R. I., 
Universalist church, died recently at the Memorial 
Hospital, Pawtucket, R. I., of which institution he had 
been treasurer, trustee and a member of the executive 
committee for the past nineteen years. He had been 
in failing health for some months. 

Mr. Dexter was born in Valley Falls in 1875, the 
son of Susan M. Burgess Dexter and the late Stephen 
Irving Dexter. His ancestors were among the town’s 
first settlers. He was graduated from Cumberland 
public schools in 1889 and received his diploma from 
the Providence high school in 1892. 

He was a retired mill man, whose ability carried 
him high with the Sayles and Chase interests. He 
was one of the founders of the Slater Mill Association, 
had managed the Rumford Textile Co., East Provi- 
dence, and had served on the directors’ board of the 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket. He was director, 
trustee and member of the investment committee of 
the Pawtucket Institution for Savings, director of the 
Pawtucket Safe Deposit and Trust Co., and a member 
of the board of managers of Slater Branch (Pawtucket) 
Industrial Trust Co. 

Mr. Dexter was a Republican and took an active 
part in the affairs of the town of Cumberland. He 
had served on the school board, was a former chair- 
man of the town budget board and served as a mem- 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O, Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th [| 
Hopkinsville. 


Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St~» 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave., 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebee—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. Rev. Robert 
'M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Harry E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: John E. Wood. ai} 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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ber of the commission that set up a tax equalization 
program in the town about ten years ago. 

Mr. Dexter’s hobby was the gathering of Wash- 
ingtoniana. He possessed numerous volumes on the 
life of George Washington and particularly prized 
a first edition of John Marshall’s work on the Gen- 
eral. He also accumulated many books on the his- 
tory of Rhode Island. 

The Valley Falls Free Public Library was pro- 
moted by Mr. Dexter and he made many donations 
to it. He was president and trustee for many years. 

He was formerly a member of the To Kalon Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Gertrude A. Keach 
Dexter; his mother; a son, Charles H. Dexter of 
Slatersville, R. I.; two sisters, Mattie E. Dexter and 
Mrs. Horace H. Corbin of Staten Island, N. Y.; a 
brother, Louis I. Dexter of Pawtucket, R. I.; and two 
grandchildren. 


Mrs. Mary A. Church 


Mrs. Mary A. Church died Dec. 15, 1939. She was 
born in Ohio April 6, 1842, and went to Junction City, 
Kan., in 1864. She joined the Universalist church in 
Woodstock, O., before going to Kansas and retained 
membership there until her death. Funeral services 
were held in Junction City Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
17, Rev. Donald B. King, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, assisted by Rev. W. G. Price, for a 
time minister of the church in Woodstock, officiating. 

Mrs. Church’s only surviving daughter, Mrs. A. W. 
Bentley, is a member of the Junction City church. 

Mrs. Church claimed to be the oldest Universalist 
in Kansas and one of the oldest in the country. 


Mrs. E. L. Staples 


Mrs. E. L. Staples, widow of Rev. Ernest L. 
Staples, died Dec. 10 at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Theodore Reid, Hamilton, Va. The body was 
cremated. The ashes will be buried in Monroe, Conn., 
next summer, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Conn., officiating. 


Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted a letter of license as minister to Roger 
D. Bosworth as of Oct. 1, 1936, with renewal as of 
Oct. 1, 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR AGED PERSONS, INC. 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 24, 1940, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid $1 or more during the past 
year are eligible for membership in the corporation 
and are urged to attend. The business before the 
meeting will be the presentation of reports and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The present 
condition of the home and its prospects for the future 
will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 

Jan. 9-12: Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Yale 
Divinity School. 

Jan. 16-19: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

Jan. 23-26: Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Feb. 6-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., Com- 
munity Church of New York. 

Feb. 13-16: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. : 

Feb. 20-23: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., 
First Church of Christ in Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 


Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 

In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency Ke-sec 9590. 
length 31.28 M. Time: E.S. T. 
Sunday, Jan. 7. 9.35p.m. Devotional talk. 
Rev. D. A. Vorster of Arnhem. 
Wednesday, Jan. 10. 8.25 p. m.: ‘Nationalism and 
Internationalism in Literature.” 
D. Coster of Delft. 
Wednesday, Jan. 17. 8.25 p. m.: “Nationalism and 
Internationalism.” 
D. Coster of Delft. 
Sunday, Jan. 21. 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 
Rev. W. Banning of Bentveld. 
Wednesday, Jan. 24. 8.25 p. m.: ‘‘Nationalism and 
Internationalism in Literature.” 
D. Coster of Delft. 
Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O. 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
land. 


Wave- 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The license of Rev. Hcward G. Matson having 
expired Oct. 28, 1939, his name is accordingly taken 
from the list of ministers in fellowship. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. Leonard C. Prater 
from North Carolina, he having removed to Missis- 
sippi, which is under the jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Epartments 
260-15tb Ave., 1A. E. 


worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 
$350 to $450 season rates 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


in| 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New Er gland town. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


A 3 


. . . freedom of expression is guaranteed to the citizens 


of a liberal democracy not for the pleasure of the citizens 


but for the good of the state.”— Archibald MacLeish. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Two small boys at the Salvation Army 
dinner put their grimy hands side by side 
on the tablecloth. cA Book that Breaks New Ground in 

‘“‘Mine’s dirtier’n yourn!’”’ exclaimed one, : : 
triumphantly. CAmerican Life and Letters 

“Huh!” said the other, disdainfully, 
“you’re two years older’n me.’—The 
War Cry. 

* * 

“Pop, I’ve raised that $2 I’ve needed so 
long.” 

“Good work, Son. A boy worth his salt 


Lae ae on his own feet. How did The Characters 


“Borrowed it from Mom.’’—Hxchange. 

* * . 

« 6 ; in 
Fond Mother: ‘Well, Johnny, what did 

the music teacher think of your rendering 


the Morning, Noon, and Night Over- Tales O f q Waysi de I nn 


Johnny: “After I’d played a few bars 
he told me to call it a day!”’—Exchange. 
aS By 


Whatever trouble Adam had, 
No man in days of yore 
Could say, when Adam cracked a joke, 
“T’ve heard that one before.” 
Exchange. 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


* * 


“The wife who drives from the back seat 


of a car,” declares a courageous exchange, Based on the articles that appeared 


“isn’t a bit worse than the husband who 


cooks from the dining-room table.” —Re- in The Christian Leader, but revised, 
ligious Telescope. 


Leet uM 1 RB Pl hero enlarged and illustrated, and includ- 
were dressed and waiting.” 

Husband: “So I was, but you’ll have to 
wait now until I shave again.’’— Provi- 


ing a large collection of hitherto 
dence Journal. unpublished letters of Longfellow, 


“Could you pay for an operation if I 
thought one was necessary?” 
“Doctor, would you find one necessary, 
if I could not pay for it?”—Advance. 
* * 


Monti, and Parsons 


Mabel (after Frank’s proposal): “‘No! 
A thousand times, no!” 
Frank: ‘Well, don’t rub it in. I only 


asked you once.’’—Exchange. 
* ae 


i ee ee UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


bought only one spur. He figured that if 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
one side of the horse went, the other was 
sure to follow.—Exchange. 
se At $1.50 each send me copies of 
“What’s come over you, Bill? You 
don’t look so well dressed as you used to.’’ : : 
uaulesta: Finny: Ti weenie eet The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


clothes.’”’—Exchange. 
= * 
“You didn’t take a vacation this year, 
did you?” 
“No, I thought I needed a rest.””—Boston 
Erening Transcript. 
* 7 
“Well, do you want a meal enough to 
work for it?” 
“T’m just hungry, mum, not desperate.” 
—Exchange. 


